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The Wey GER 


@ Our own “best book” becomes this month a small stack of books—som«e brand new 

and at least one which has grown in importance since publication But “this 

nth” really is three, or four, with (theoretically) ample leisure for reading 
betore the opening of college next fall. So | propose 


@ Walter Horton's “God”—remarkable for its breadth, heighth and depth within the 


tmits Of sixty-six pages. It is a worthy third volume in the now famed Hazen 


* Next, W alter Millis’ “ The Road to W ar’ —f{« r its lucid factual exposition of 


the 
way we walked into the World War. But somewhere about the middle of Millis’ 


devastating documentary evidence I would steal an hour to enjoy Ernest Toller’s 
“No More Peace”—a clever satirical play in Olympus locale, with Napoleon 
proving to St. Francis that men profess peace and practice war. The Toller play 


is peace education in hilarious mood and worthy of the best efforts of your college 
drama group. 


@ Two slender volumes printed in China (but available in the U. S. A.) entrigue me. 
One is “Letters from Palestine”’—thirty of these, in Arthur Rugh’s inimitable 
style, are accompanied by vivid pictures of the land in which Jesus lived. And 
along with it comes an exquisite little volume, silk bound and printed on tissue-thin 
paper. “I Thank Thee”—by Gertrude Roberts Rugh (Mrs. Arthur !)—comprises 
i series of devotional prayers, rich in suggestion to those who wish to explore the 
possibilities of daily communion with God. 


@ And finally, two brief volumes of poetry—“This Golden Summit,” by Grace Noll 
Crowell and “Thunder Over Jerusalem,” by Allen E. Cross. The former contains 
much of beauty and rhythmic lift; the latter, insistently demanding human justice, 
has beauty of more disturbing sort. 


@ All of which brings to mind Karl Marx’s deathless claim that “Time is the room 


uman development. If an individual hasn't two-thirds of his time for himself, 


@ Nineteen-thirty-seven may well be characterized as National Assembly Year. 
Besides our own National Assembly of Student Christian Associations, meeting 
it Miami (Ohi during Christmas week, a National Methodist Student Confer- 
ence is announced for the same approximate dates—and likewise the Canadian 
Student Christian Movement Conference 


@ Two triple star items in the “office” mail rejoiced the Wayfarer this past week. 
One was a letter from Kiang Wen-Han of China saying that he is translating 
from past issues of the INTERCOLLEGIAN Visser ‘t Hooit’s series of articles because 
he believes they are a new and yaluable interpretation of the Christian gospel 
which h to make available to students of China through the Movement 
bulletin. The other pleasing piece of mail was a hymn-poem, commendable 
for its lyric beauty and for its interpretation of Student Movement aspiration. 
The words, by W. Burnet Easton, Jr., were followed in a later mail by a musical 
setting supplied by Esther Easton (Mrs. W. B.). The words are printed on an- 
other page of this issue. I hope they will act as a stimulant on others among the 
WAYFARER’S friends who are gifted in the writing of either verse or music. 


e wishes 


@ [ hate war. If anything could deepen that hatred, the tragic suffering of Spain’s 
non-combatant population would do that. Barbarism wins in northern Spain while 
Christian America stands by. The plight of the Spanish retugees tugs at our 
heartstrings and it becomes almost a relief to support the campaign of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee to raise $100,000 for Spain’s destitute. (The 
WAYFARER will forward your check promptly.) 


@ I close with this appealing vacation thought from Hafiz: 


3rothers, attend 

How ye shall spend 
This fleeting treasure 
Of days that pass; 
Fill ye your measure 
With present pleasure, 
The deep sweet glass 
And love and leisure 
And sunny grass. 


The Wayfarer 
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Self-Education ... 


THE April issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN reported 
that President Eliot of Harvard once said, “The only 
new thing in education since the Renaissance is the 
camp and method of education as de- 
veloped in America.”” The conferences of the Student 
Christian Movement are excellent examples of the kind 
of education to which President Eliot obviously refers. 
This is the modern form of Mark Hopkins and the 
log. In surroundings of unsurpassed natural beauty— 
whether Seabeck, Lake Geneva, Blue Ridge, Silver 
Bay or any of the rest—Christian leaders with real 
concern for human welfare are brought into natural, 
friendly and creative relationship with students whose 
minds and spirits are ready for reality. 

The summer conference is a combination of hard 
thinking, recreation, fellowship and the exchange of 
ideas and enthusiasms. “Intellectual activities and re- 
ceptivity are raised to the highest pitch when fellowship 
is not in work alone and in discussion, but in jest and 
prayer as well—for humor and common devotion when 
both are spontaneous are a well-spring of fellowship 
and mutual understanding.” 


conference 
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Ample evidence shows that generation after genera- 
tion students have gone out from these conferences 
with new direction, new motivation, new certainty 
which have been significant factors in leading them into 
positions of large responsibility (but not always promi- 
nence) in the professions, in the world of business and 
affairs and in the church. 

In a conference program of such experiences stu- 
dents achieve a sense of belonging in a movement of 
men and women who are united in the enterprise of 
building a new Christian world, new individuals and a 
new society. There is no single event in the program 
of the Movement for the year which contributes as 
much to the achievement of this basic purpose as does 
these days together in summer conferences in the vari- 
ous areas of our Movement across the country. 

As an experience of preparation for leadership in 
campus Christian Associations and other Student 
Christian Movement groups, there is no substitute for 
the summer conference. It has often been said that the 
strength of the Association program for the year ahead 
can be forecast by the size and quality of the delega- 
tion at the summer conference. An adequate confer- 
ence delegation is on the “must” list for every local 
Cabinet in these closing days of the year. It is not yet 
too late. 


WT IS decided. The National Assembly goes to Miami 
University (not Miami, Florida). 

The Committee naturally was beseiged with invita- 
tions. It had its own ideas, however, of just what the 
Assembly meeting place should be: centrally located 
and accessible, ample and reasonable accommodations, 
abundant places for sectional and informal meetings, 
complete freedom interracially and in discussion, an 
invitation backed by strong student Associations and a 
friendly interested college administration. And _ all 
those things Miami offers. It is a generous act on their 
part, for there is prodigious labor involved for the 
local committee. It is obvious, however, that all the 
forces in Oxford, Ohio, including the faculty and stu- 
dent body of Western College (which will be available 
for any overflow!) are ready to cooperate in making 
arrangements for us. We will need to find many ways 
later to express gratitude to our hosts and hostesses 
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at Miami, but we cannot let the present moment pass 
without a rousing “Thank you! We'll be there!” 

Now we can begin to make plans in earnest. Road 
maps and railroad schedules are in order. 


& 
Democracy ... 


A “SIDE-LINES” view of the planning of the As- 
sembly impresses us with the way in which democracy 
—yes we mean student participation and control—is 
being built into the whole process. 

Sometimes we fool ourselves into believing that de- 
mocracy is insured by the addition of students to a 
committee, even in a majority. But nothing can be- 
come so doctrinaire and undemocratic as an inexperi- 
enced committee of students! There are bona fide 
undergraduates and graduate students on the present 
Assembly Committee, but they are proceeding on the 
principle that they are to elicit student-faculty partici- 
pation throughout the Movement and not to presume 
that in their own persons they can speak for the 
country. There is a vast difference. 

Thus their first step as a committee was to study the 
programs and policies of local Associations and Re- 
gional Councils to find out their major concerns and 
problems. These were put in an “Issue Locater” and 
sent back to every local Cabinet to find out if their 
summary was correct. Literally hundreds of replies 
came in; it is hard to estimate but probably several 
thousand individual students and professors, secretaries 
and church workers have helped in this first step in 
planning the Assembly program. 

The next step now being taken, we understand, is to 
recast the program in the light of this response and to 
send to the summer conferences a schedule of issues 
and leadership so far decided upon for further check- 
ing and possible revisions. With this will go sugges- 
tions for the participation of local Cabinets during the 
autumn months. 

All of which leads us to the considered opinion that 
for actual democracy the Assembly planning to date 
sets a “new high” for any national meeting of this 
character. Whether this standard can be maintained 
throughout the Assembly remains to be seen. That 
will depend on the alertness of local Cabinets and on 
the pioneering ingenuity of the National Committee. 
For it is being found that there is no pattern for the 
kind of Assembly the Committee is instructed to hold. 
It would be relatively easy to “throw another confer- 
ence” with great speeches and high emotions; it would 
be simple to call (if not to manage) a convention in 
which debate and resolutions would be the center, but 
the ideal held steadily before those responsible for the 
Assembly is that this should be an occasion in which 
the Movement as a whole moves forward. Therefore 
it is encouraging that up to now there are such unmis- 
takable evidences that the Movement itself—from 
Washington to Louisiana and Tennessee to Maine—is 
in on the ground floor of Assembly planning and is 
pointing its whole program toward Miami for Christ- 
mas week 1937 not as a special dramatic event but as a 


THE 


town meeting of the Movement from which every 
campus and Council will gain new perspective, new re. 
sources, new impetus for the crucial days ahead, 


a 
Elected... 


THE recent election of Paul Braisted as General Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Movement, and oj 
Brank Fulton as Associate Secretary of the Committe 
on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students de. 
serve special attention. While both these organiza. 
tions are fully autonomous, their traditional closeness 
to the Student Movement makes these elections the 
equivalent of additions to the Student Movement staf. 
We welcome them to their new positions and commend 
them to our friends. Their experience in the Student 
Movement here (Brown, Yale, Union) and in other 
countries in the Far East and in Europe brings to ys 
a rich asset at a moment when our Councils and local 
leaders are sensing with new vividness and conviction 
the necessity of our being a more conscious and effec- 
tive unit in the Christian World Community. 


.7 
April 22... 


EXACT estimates are impossible but from the detailed 
reports that are available it seems certain that this 
year’s student “strike against war’ was considerably 
more effective than in any previous year. Responsible, 
clearly, were the broader united front of codperating 
organizations and the gains in educational preparation, 
While there have been gains, much remains to be done. 

That in so many colleges there is little faculty and 
administrative cooperation is a commentary on the en- 
forced cautiousness of our higher education. The fact 
that so frequently the reason for non-codperation is 
attached to the word “strike” suggests to us the im- 
portance of rethinking our terminology. It may be 
found that clearer terms, not so easily confused with 
divisive political theories, will bring added force to 
this rising protest against the war system. At the same 
time any move in this direction that would dull the 
edge of that emphatic protest would be highly unfor- 
tunate and untrue to the convictions of mounting num- 
bers in the colleges as well as among youth generally. 
It is notable that relatively there is little attack on the 
“strike” as unpatriotic; the chief criticism seems to be 
directed at the methods employed. That is clear gain. 
It indicates a new temper as well as a new responsi- 
bility for all the peace forces to drive hard and unitedly 
to crystallize opposition to war in actual legislation and 
public policy, including reductions in war preparations 
in this country and drastic curtailment of the R. O. 
; | 

Wherever the “fast” was observed it was found re- 
warding. Apparently some who couldn’t “screw their 
courage to the pricking point” this year believe the idea 
sound and hope for its continuance. Thus is verified 
our prophecy last month that all groups would not be 
ready for such a discipline, 
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THE NATIONAL 


. . . » How we participate 
in the assembly---now 


STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


+ 


By GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOT 


THE National Intercollegiate Christian Council at 
Oberlin voted that the Student Asembly shall ‘consider 
points of emphases in the present program of the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations, and that it shall so focus 
the concerns of that program as to give a new sense of 
firection and conviction to the Student Movement for 
the next two years. The success of such an Assembly 
lepends upon wide participation by local groups not 
nly in the Assembly itself but in the preliminary prep- 
ration. Therefore, participation in the Student As- 
sembly at the present time means that the local units 
which make up the regional and national constituency 
f the Student Movement shall be acquainted with and 
shall contribute to the planning that is now being done 
by the Assembly Committee. 


Find the Real Issues 


The orientation of the Assembly around the program 
of the Student Movement has its roots in the recogni- 
tion that ineffectiveness and lack of dynamic in both 
individual and social living is often found not at the 
point of the lack of good intentions but at the point of 
carrying these intentions into action. It is easier to be 
a Christian in theory than in practice. It does not cost 
much to be a pacifist when no war is on; it is more 
tisky to challenge now the economic and psychological 
factors which surely make for war. It is easy to stand 
for the brotherhood of man, until faced with the deci- 
sion whether an individual of another color or race 
shall live in the college dormitory or use the same 
swimming pool. It is easy to talk about a perfect fam- 
ily when one is away from home; it is more difficult 
to interpret one’s loyalty in terms of the use of money 
which must serve the needs of the whole family. It is 
easier to hold a preaching mission to the churches than 
to determine how an aroused church shall deal with the 
injustice and inhumanity about which its message has 
been concerned. 

The Assembly planning committee has felt that the 
Assembly program must deal with the kind of ques- 
tions that students are actually asking, the kind of deci- 
sions they are actually facing, the kind of responsibili- 
ties they must carry now or in the near future, to the 
end of helping individuals and groups find a more 
Christian program for personal and social life. The 
Committee recognizes that facing actual situations is 
never easy and that the cost of such concern is often 
avoided by the substitution of academic decisions of a 
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less demanding nature. But it has felt that it can be 
true to the Oberlin Council only as the Assembly pro- 
gram deals with the vital concerns of actual students 
who are trying to find for themselves what is the mean- 
ing of life and what are the conditions for its realiza- 
tion. That requires that the committee find out what 
the questions, decisions, and responsibilities of students 
are as they face the life they must live on the 1937 
campus in the 1937 world. This can be accomplished 
only as actual students now on these campuses are 
willing to look analytically, critically, and creatively at 
the situations which cause difficulty and which might 
be changed. 

The clear formulation of a problem in any area is 
often a large part of its answer; but it is not enough 
to stop with recognition of the difficulty. If the prob- 
lem is to be solved, imaginative thought must play its 
part in finding new ways of life—imaginative thought 
which will make it possible for human beings to devise 
better ways of behaving as substitutes for the more 
primitive satisfaction of desire and impulse. The more 
imagination can be disciplined to the task of enabling 


Grace Loucks Elliott 
Chairman, the Assembly Committee 








groups and individuals to see the goals they would 
obtain and the steps necessary for a full realization of 
life, or a new order of society, the more effective will 
be the program that results. So, whenever on 
campuses individual officers, cabinets, committees, or 
informal groups are becoming aware of or sensitive to 
the life of the campus as it is and as it might be, they 


I cal 


are helping to make the Assembly. That participation, 
if it is to affect the Assembly program directly, should 
be reported as soon as possible. The committee has 
tried to stimulate imagination and to give a tool for this 
process in the “Issue Locater.” The questions in this 
pamphlet are the product of the committee’s thinking. 
They need to be supplemented, added to, clarified, 
sharpened in terms of actual experience and given the 
kick of the phrasing used by the individuals who feel 
the problems as their own. When these questions are 
so formulated by any campus or regional group in cabi- 
net meetings or summer conferences it has not only 
participated in the Assembly planning but has done the 
dynamic part of its own campus program planning. 
As any group works honestly and courageously on 
student problems it will soon discover that many of the 
difficulties that first appeared are surface manifesta- 
tions of deeper and more fundamental inadequacies or 
injustices. One may start with violations of the honor 
system, such as cheating in class, to discover that the 
whole question of the content of the curriculum and 
that the theory of teaching needs to be modified. So, 
the question of “dutch dates” may lead one into the 
fundamental question of what is involved in the coop- 
erative and responsible relationship of men and women 
to one another in the present-day world. 


No diagnosis 
should stop with a list of symptoms. 


The roots of the 
malady need to be looked for in the same way that a 
doctor seeks for the causes of physical symptoms of 
diseases. 


Long-Time Process 


The Assembly would not be fair to its responsibilities 
if it left its delegates with the discouragement that such 
a diagnosis of difficulties would bring. It is important 
that campus or regional groups go on from their analy- 
sis to a consideration of what they might and can do in 
a one or a four-year program to change what is not 
right. In so doing, they are participating in the more 
important phases of the Assembly planning. To stop 
with a diagnosis might easily send delegates back to a 
new rationalization of flight from situations which are 
too much to face. The Assembly must bring to those 
who have courage to face difficulties, the confidence 
that can be gained from the knowledge of what has 
been done, and from the hope of what may yet be at- 
tempted. The brevity of a four-year college experience 
often makes for a lack of historical interest or per- 
spective. Probably nothing is more important to coun- 
teract a growing sense of futility and depression than 
a new and vital introduction to the roll of prophets and 
statesmen, beginning with those recounted in the elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews and including all those who 
down to our own day in family, campus or community, 
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are our own “cloud of witnesses.” Local campuses cap 
participate at this point by an historical look at thei; 
own campus development. What have been the points 
where the campus has pioneered? Where did it dare 
to challenge the authority of past custom? How coyjq 
it now in the present live up to the heritage of its past? 
The Assembly plans include in the platform something 
of this historical perspective for present problems, by 
the effectiveness of the Assembly presentation will hy 
in proportion to what has been begun before December 
The differences in experience among campuses yi 
help at this point. 

There is danger that the diagnosis as well as the pro. 
posed program in any given area may be sterile because 
made by those who are insensitive or callous to what 
they see. Often, something is needed to catch attention 
or to challenge accepted complacency; in other words, 
to stimulate discontent. It is this kind of reminder of 
values that the Assembly Committee has called the 
“Christian critique.” It is a common experience to 
look into the face of an individual and to have a new 
insight into one’s own inadequacies; to come into con- 
tact with the courage of others and to be discontented 
with one’s own security. The extent to which any in- 
dividual or group will be creative in its diagnosis is in 
direct relation to the extent that analysis is made in 
the light of a Christian critique of the problem. Local 
groups can participate now in the Assembly considera- 
tion of the “Christian critique” only as their interest is 
caught anew by the courage and the goal of Jesus and 
his followers. This dynamic consciousness of what 
should be will be mediated less by any platform address 
than by the testimony of one individual who has seen 
Jesus, to another individual. 

The program for the Assembly is to grow out of 
“the concerns and activities of the Movement’ as mem- 
bers and groups of the Movement formulate and share 
with the committee the particular manifestation of both 
problems and projects that affect their lives. But the 
committee is also further aware that the Assembly is 
commissioned to be “the focal point of the Movement 
program for the next two years.’ That does not mean 
that resolutions are to be passed, written down and re- 
ported by delegates who have been there, to be listened 
to by those who have not been present and who do not 
share the reporter’s enthusiasm. It means rather the 
making of a program in terms of projects to be under- 
taken and goals to be striven for, techniques to be used 
and help to be used. It means a new consciousness of 
the goal of the “Kingdom of God,” also the blueprints 
for the job of building it. These blueprints will of 
necessity differ in terms of the differences of experi- 
ence and insight of such far-flung groups as are repre- 
sented in the Student Movement. What could be 
agreed on unanimously might be so general that it 
would have little particular significance. It is for this 
reason that the program for the next two years can be 
built only in the light of what local program is and can 
be. Its dynamic will come from the sharing of the con- 
cerns and of the faith of those who make it the mouth- 
piece for a national movement. 


THE 
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STUDENTS 
As CITIZENS 


e 


.. « « What it means to be a citizen and 
at the same time to be a Christian. 


By ROSE TERLIN 


SHOULD students take responsibility as citizens for 
the life of their community, state, and nation? This 
is no categorical question. Action is interwoven with 
responsibility and action in the contemporary social 
scene requires the identification of one’s self with one 
side or other in a given social issue. Yet all the pre- 
suppositions of our liberal educational philosophy are 
that students should not act; that the rational educated 
person does not take sides. The student’s role is to 
gather facts, weigh data, and even form an opinion— 
buf never to get his will or emotions involved with his 
intellect. This educational philosophy is a modern 
corruption of the ideas of the “Eighteenth Century 
Enlightenment.” 

The degree to which Christian students share the 
illusions of this secular liberal position is indicative of 
the way in which the values of a secular, middle class, 
capitalist society have been confused with Christian 
values. ; 

The fate of the Christian Church in Europe today 
is vitally related to the responsibilities of Christians as 
citizens. The German Church failed to speak with any 
clear voice on the question of justice. Its belief that, 
since all human schemes fall short of the Kingdom of 
God, it made no difference whether Germany was gov- 
erned by a Wiemar Republic or by a Nazi régime, has 
left real Christianity fighting for its very life against 
outright paganism—and in the midst of a society which 
far more than the Wiemar Republic denies the Chris- 
tian view of man and society. In America there is 
still time for individual Christians and the Church to 
speak forcibly and act effectively on the most central 
social issue of our day: the achievement of justice, 
equality and opportunity for all. 


Know Your World 


Our first task as Christian citizens and students is 
to understand the real nature of our society; the sec- 
ond is to recognize in ourselves, our Christian Associa- 
tions, and our churches the real stumblingblocks to 
changing this society; and the third is to discover and 
act on the insights of our Christian heritage which can 
make us effective in the real struggles and issues of our 
own time. 





There are certain fundamental facts about the state 
of our society today which cannot be ignored. Con- 
servatives, liberals, radicals must all base the solutions 
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they offer on these facts: (1) The increasing concen- 
tration of wealth, ownership and power in fewer hands 
is a process which continues in prosperity and depres- 
sion alike; (2) steady technological improvement, 
speed-up, and the increasing integration of industry 
have produced an army of unemployed which will be 
a permanent part of our society under a scarcity econ- 
omy; (3) low income and unemployment have a di- 
rect effect on the health and living standards of our 
society; (4) the preceding are true of a country which 
leads the world in the number of its skilled workers, in 
its technological knowledge, in its number of highly 
trained business and industrial managers, and suffers 
no lack of natural resources; (5) the Christian student 
is required to consider the effect—on both classes—of 
a society which increasingly is divided into the pos- 
sessed and the dispossessed; (6) the fear of those who 
are benefiting from the status quo leads them to curtail 
civil liberties, demand loyalty oaths, increase lawless 
vigilante activity against minorities, and generally in- 
crease the tensions and injustices in society. 

The limitations of space preclude documentation 
here of these six major trends, which nevertheless can- 
not be ignored by any citizen, irrespective of his po- 
litical philosophy. For Christian students they are 
especially significant. Not only is his own future in- 
volved in these trends but likewise the fate of Chris- 
tianity. As the history of the Church in Europe 
proves, the preservation of Christian values depends 
upon the capacity of Christians to overcome the limita- 
tions of their middle class position and offer prophetic 
leadership in the formation of a new society in which 
our tremendous resources will be used to provide all 
men the economic opportunity to be brothers. 


As Christians we are in an especially difficult posi- 
tion, for religion offers many ways of escape at the 
same time that it provides an ethic and a dynamic for a 
better world. Some of the most common ways of 
escape from our responsibilities as Christians and citi- 
zens are: 

1. Making Christianity pure mysticism and cultiva- 
tion of the inner life, irrespective of the implications 
ot the Christian ethic. Sometimes religion becomes 
purely esthetic, sometimes pantheistic—the worshipper 
of beauty or nature being blind to the fact that he is 
making religion a middle class luxury! 


2. Other-worldliness. This may be of the orthodox 





variety which sees all history as corrupt and regards 
the social fate of unregenerate men as none of his 
concern. It may also be of the type (more character- 
istically American) which believes that there is a spe- 
cific Christian sociology 
and political 


a kind of Christian economic 
blueprint—different from any of the 
choices society is now confronted with. This is to be 
achieved and the Kingdom of God realized on earth, 
when enough Christians are motivated by “Christian 
ideals,” irrespective of their present economic interests 


and social conditioning. As Professor John Lewis of 


England has pointed out,* this analysis tends “to secure 
the maximum amount of enthusiasm with the minimum 
amount of action. Hence it 
eschews politics and carefully avoids taking sides on 
ali the real issues which confront the modern world.” 


services and effective 


3. The Christian doctrine of humility and the insig- 
nificance of man is carried to the point of paralysis, 
in which the individual ‘feels completely futile and in- 
adequate before the large issues of our day. The 
stressing of the absolute moral responsibility of each 
individual is a necessary antidote. 


The Christian Basis of Social Action 


Our Hebraic-Christian tradition is rich in insights 
which are particularly relevant to the present social 
crisis. The following are basic to social salvation as 
well as individual salvation: 

1. Lhe desire of God for nations. The minor proph- 
ets of the Old Testament are constantly reiterating the 
fact that God has a will for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals. The desire of God for nations is justice, 
righteousness, freedom, the equality of men, as opposed 
to injustice and exploitation, the smugness and security 
of the rich, the oppression of other races, classes, and 
nations. This command is based upon the equality of 
all men before God, but almost every aspect of our 
present society denies this command. As citizens of 
this society and as Christians it is therefore our task 
to give our efforts to the creation of a society in which 
men have the economic opportunity to be brothers, or 
our Christian values become hypocrisy. 

2. The command of Jesus that we do unto all others 
what we would have them do unto us is based upon 
his confidence in the equality of all men before God. 
Not that all men are equal in ability, but that they 
must be treated as equals in the opportunity to achieve 


* John Lewis, “Christianity and the Social Revolution,” Scribners 


the good life. This command likewise is denied by 
almost every aspect of modern society. ’ 

3. The religious demand for identification of one’s 
self with the dispossessed is set forth in the Old Testa. 
ment and practiced by Jesus constantly in the Ney 
Testament. This doctrine affirms that God will yse 
“those upon whom injustice has been visited” to over. 
throw unjust societies and establish a new reign of 
justice. Jesus affirmed this position by his constant 
warnings to those who are rich, his invective against 
the Pharisees, not because they are wrong theologically. 
but because they “bind heavy burdens upon the poor, 
and for pretence make long prayers,” and his high 
estimate of the poor and the outcasts of his day as 
those through whom salvation would come. Jesus did 
not share our illusion that salvation will come through 
converting the rich and through getting those in power 
to live by Christian ideals in their economic relations! 

If we as citizens are to succeed in achieving a society 
in which we and those who come after us will not be 
atrophied by poverty or blinded by power we must begin 
to act now within the sphere of our possibilities as 
students. On our campuses there are problems of 
racial discrimination, academic freedom, class divisions, 
etc. There is action required on such legislation as 
the American Youth Act, the Nye-Kvale Bill (to make 
military training optional), loyalty oath bills in many 
states, etc. Sometimes colleges are located near areas 
where a strike is on. The Christian Association should 
seek the facts—perhaps invite both sides to present 
their case in a forum open to all students, rather than 
judge the issue on the basis of newspaper reports. 
We need to inform ourselves on the philosophy and 
program of the various “isms” and evaluate them in 
the light of the Christian social ideal. We need also 
to be more informed concerning the role of the middle 
class in social change, since most of us are a part of 
the middle class. Once we are committed to the neces- 
sity for action it is not difficult to find the points at 
which to take hold. 

Professor R. H. Tawney’s words are important to 
bear in mind: “Christians have no right to demand 
complete certainty before they act; the world is not 
so made. Men acquire light on issues which are still 
dark, not by waiting helplessly for light to be given 
them, but by acting fearlessly on such light as they 
already possess. . As long as Christians refuse to 
take the first steps up the hill they have no right to 
complain that its summit is in a cloud.” 


If it be true that in the gravest decisions affecting the common welfare the great 
mass of men disregard what they already know, it will serve little purpose for educa- 


tion to endow them with further knowledge. 


They can disregard the new knowledge 


as easily as they did the old, unless to the possession of knowledge are added the 
skills necessary to apply it to social purposes, skills which the organized education of 
our schools and colleges very inadequately develops, if indeed at times it does not 


tend powerfully to inhibit them.—NORMAN ANGELL, in The Unseen Assassins. 
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The 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


> 


“a 


. . . « Our churches are 
starved for lack of intelligent 
laymen who see all of life in- 
telligently from a Christian 
perspective. It should be the 
chief objective of the Student 
Christian Movement to de- 
velop such laymen.” 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


. 


}@NE of the trends in the religious thought of our 
| time is a revival of interest in the Christian Church. 
| During recent decades American Protestantism has 
‘been very individualistic and many people who have 
«lieved in Christianity in general have sought to be 
Christians without a church. It is still true that the 
rganized churches are at a discount in many sophis- 
ticated circles as well as among the masses who have 
een influenced by the radical criticism of religion. 
But for those who believe in the essential truth of 
Christianity it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
enore the importance of the Church. 

To those who hold a high sacramental conception of 
the Church no argument is necessary to show the sig- 
nificance of the Church. For them with all its human 
weaknesses the Church is by its very nature the most 
important channel of divine activity in the world. Also, 
there is no need to argue the importance of the Church 
for those who realistically raise the question. What 
would happen to Christianity and to the indirect in- 
fluence of Christianity in lifting the level of human 
life, if for a period of two generations there were no 
church at all? Indeed if one were to trace the ultimate 
sources of the best influences which have moulded one’s 
wn life it would be impossible, no matter how critical 
me may be of the existing churches, to separate those 
sources from the contribution of the Church in the 
past. There are, however, at least three reasons for 
putting special emphasis upon the Church in our time. 


Why the Church Is Important 


1. The need of the perspective which comes from the 
Christian tradition. Christians have long enough been 
tossed about by every fad and fashion in thought which 
has momentarily had authority in the modern world, 
especially in the academic world, The Christian needs 
the perspective which comes from the Christian tradi- 
tion as he deals with the currents of contemporary 
thought. To make any part of that tradition authorita- 
tive over our minds in an external way is to go back- 
ward and not forward. But for men to live within the 
Church with minds which are free and critical and yet 
which are formed in part by response to the long de- 
velopment of Christian thought and experience is for 
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them to be able to deal with discrimination with the 
ideas which have most prestige in their environment. 
As Gilbert Murray once wrote: “The material present, 
the thing that is omnipotent over us, not because it is 
either good or evil, but just because it happens to be 
here, is the great jailer and imprisoner of man’s mind.” 
We inhabitants of academic communities have spent a 
good deal of time in prison in that sense. Contact 
with the Christianity of the centuries through the 
Church is for those who believe in the fundamental 
truth of Christianity the surest way out of this kind 
of prison. ‘ 


2. The need for Christian fellowship in an unchris- 
tian world. So long as we live in a society which as- 
sumes the truth and authority of Christianity the need 
of the church is not so pressing as it is in a world 
which in large part is positively unchristian and in 
larger part indifferent to what Christians stand for. 
In a society which is as alien as ours has now become, 
Christians in spite of themselves are thrown together 
for mutual support. Only in the Christian fellowship 
can the individual gain the spiritual strength which he 
must have for Christian living. Common worship and 
cooperation in thinking and action become indis- 
pensable. 


3. The need of the Church as a corporate power 
which can deal with the large scale forces of society. 
The individual Christian is helpless in relatioa. to the 
social forces of the modern world. He must become 
their instrument, or he must be destroyed by them in 
seemingly ineffectual protest against them. This is 
most obviously true in the case of the totalitarian state 
in peace or war and of the democratic state in war. 
Only the corporate power of the Christian Church can 
stand up effectively against the power of the state. 
One may add that if the Church can succeed in doing 
this it will be a factor of momentous importance in 
holding open the door for freedom for other groups. 
What is more important in society today than to have 
some group able to criticize that society from a per- 
spective which comes from beyond that society? If 
the Church is true to itself it can do this because as 
an international institution it can criticize every purely 
national society, as an historical institution it can criti- 
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cize every contemporary society, as the representative 
of the will of God as revealed in Christ it can criticize 


every human society. If the Church is true to itself 
it is a threat to every system of exclusive privilege. 

Now it may be claimed that these reasons for the 
importance of the Church apply to some ideal Church 
which has no relation to the existing churches which 
we find in our local communities. “If the Church is 
true to itself’ may be said to be a condition so remote 
from any possible fulfillment in the churches which we 
actually know from experience that all of this argu- 
ment is beside the point. This indeed is the crux of 
the whole matter. We may indeed need a church but 
what are we to do about the churches on our street 
which often are enough to drive us away not only from 
the Church but also from Christianity? Our only 
practical contact with the Church is through the 
churches. To this question the rest of article will be 
addressed and we shall now speak not of the Church 
but of the churches. 


Not Blinking the Facts 


It is necessary first to face quite frankly the weak- 
nesses of the existing churches. I intend to say as 
critical things about the churches as can be found in 
the most antichristian literature: 


1. The churches are largely western institutions. 
They cannot claim to have much power in dealing with 
the problems of the whole world because there are 
whole continents where their impact so far has been 
slight. Even Christian missions have been so far out- 
posts of western civilization and have made only a 
very small beginning in the development of a type of 
Christianity which is indigenous in the Orient. 


2. The churches largely are national institutions. 


We know that the Protestant churches are national, 
that they are only beginning to realize their responsi- 
bility to a worldwide Christian community and their 
responsibility to keep the policies of the national state 
under judgment. It cannot be said that the Roman 
Catholic Church has succeeded in the modern world in 
transcending national barriers and at the moment it 
seems caught by Italian nationalism in a way which 
must be humiliating to many of its adherents. Nor 
have the Eastern Orthodox Churches disentangled 
themselves from the violent nationalisms 
Europe. 


of eastern 


3. The churches have been found usually on the side 
of the privileged classes in the community. The aspects 
of Christiariity which if given expression would “put 
down the mighty from their seats” have been largely 
smothered. The churches have been supported by the 
most powerful and most wealthy sections of the pop- 
ulation and they have reflected the prejudices of those 
groups. As a result the churches and Christianity itself 
have been spurned by vast numbers of those who have 
dedicated themselves to the realization of justice in 
society. 


4. The churches have been at many times and in 
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many places obscurantist. Often the churches haye 
sinned against truth and intellectual integrity. They 
have encouraged superstition. They have hunted her. 
etics. They have made a living faith into narroy 
orthodoxies and a prophetic vision into petty legalisms 


5. The churches have been rendered both unchristigy 
and ineffective by their divisions. Our denominational. 
ism is familiar enough. Most American towns have jm. 
pressive monuments to the waste which it has produced. 
What in my judgment is more serious is that there are 
cleavages in the Christian world deeper than any dif. 
ferences between denominations and which seriously 
inhibit any cooperative Christian action. One such 
cleavage is the difference between authoritarian religion 
and the churches which emphasize spiritual freedom, 
Another is the difference between those who belieye 
that Christians should seek to change the structures of 
society and those who for a variety of reasons recog. 
nize no such Christian responsibility. The coming 
conference at Oxford will reveal just how serious this 
second cleavage is for that is the greatest obstacle to 
the success of that conference. 


Sources of Strength 


If one stands outside the churches it is quite natural 
to see chiefly these great faults which I have been 
describing. If one is inside the life of the churches 
and sensitive to important trends within them, it is 
possible to see clearly another side. I may say as one 
who is working in the churches that the signs of very 
great promise stand out more prominently than these 
weaknesses which I have recorded. A cross section of 
the life of the churches at any given time is apt to be 
discouraging especially as one judges the churches in 
the light of the very standards which they have done 
most to keep alive in the world. But today if one sees 
the direction in which many trends in the churches are 
moving it is possible to believe that the churches will 
in our day become—more than ever—true to them- 
selves. I shall mention now the promising signs which 
I see in the life of our churches in America. 


1. Tendency towards self-criticism. You may frame 
the most complete of indictments of the churches but it 
will not be news to its present leaders. During recent 
years we have seen the most unsparing criticism of the 
churches come from the churches themselves. _In- 
numerable commissions have investigated the life and 
work of the churches and have brought in frank ap- 
praisals. This is true of the missionary work of the 
churches as well as of the work at home. A recent 
report on “The State of the Church” prepared by a 
very representative committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches brought forth in the frankest fashion as 
a cause for repentance the way in which the churches 
have become identified with the present social order. 
The fact was emphasized in this report that the 
churches tend to reflect the attitudes of the comfortable 
middle classes. This widespread self-criticism which 


(Turn to page 168.) 
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} AM asked to write on the theme “Can Christians 
still Pray: Thy Kingdom Come?” What else can they 


? 


JO. 


I do not have imagination enough to picture the 
Kingdom. I cannot soar into the clouds high enough 
io conceive of a world in which God’s will is being 
one. Try it yourself. No, everyone I know is a 
sinner, saved if at all by the grace of God. Whether 
wr world be complex as at present or comparatively 
simple as in the Middle Ages, I cannot imagine that 
men will be good enough to build the Kingdom. Still 
| believe we can and must pray “Thy Kingdom Come.” 
| do not know anyone who knows how long men will 
inhabit this planet and certainly no one can be very 
concrete about the type of life we shall live on any 
ther planet or in any other existence. Given millions 
f years on this earth we might approximate perfection 
in many lines, but even then I cannot compass the 
thought of the Kingdom as a reality here on earth. 


We Must See and Feel 


Nevertheless, we shall go on praying “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” Why? In the first place, because the closer 
we get to God as revealed in Jesus of Nazareth, the 
more sensitive shall we be to poverty, disease, tragedy. 
The best test I know of the spiritual health of a man 
is his sensitivity to people in need. That the 
genius of vital religion. If we are growing in the re- 
spect we show to others, particularly to outcasts and 
those who are apparent failures, we may be pretty sure 
that we are growing in our knowledge of God. “Chris- 
tianity is the most materialistic of all the great re- 
ligions,” Archbishop Temple has reminded us. 


is of 


Involuntary poverty, ignorance, disease due to un- 
dernourishment and unbearable living conditions—these 
things cannot be tolerated in a world where Jesus once 
lived. His spirit will drive them out. When we pray 
“Thy Kingdom Come” we mean this in part. The un- 
equal distribution of wealth which curses the western 
world curses the church of God. By the way and only 
for the sake of clarity, let me suggest that voluntary 
poverty is quite another matter. God save us from 
forcing possessions upon souls too sensitive to be bur- 
dened by them. The kingdom will not have come when 
every family in the world has a standard of living 
equivalent to that now possible in America on $5,000 a 
year. It might be farther off than today—but still we 
must pray and work and struggle to rid the world of 
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“TEACH US TO PRAY’”’ 


By FAY CAMPBELL 


the curse of slums, undernourished children and the 
other by-products of civilization. 


We Must Dream 


In the second place, we shall continue to pray “Thy 
Kingdom Come” because we need a star by which to 
guide our journey and a confidence that God’s will is 
not to be frustrated. We cannot live our Christian life 
in a vacuum; it must be in a real world of men and 
women. We need to dream of a world where men and 
women may live the abundant life Jesus offered to 
mankind. Surely, that world would be warless. In 
that world men and women would respect themselves 
and not lust after one another. My work is done on 
the campus of a large and wealthy university. As a 
group we seem to achieve so little: Christianity does 
not count for much among us. But I get great courage 
and strength when I think of the university which is to 
be—down the years, when education will be fulfilling 
its real mission of helping men develop all of their ca- 
pacities to the full for the service of all mankind. Hope 
is a great Christian virtue. We cannot go on without 
it. When we pray “Thy Kingdom Come” our hope is 
refined. No longer do we hope for little things for 
ourselves. Our hope, our confidence is in the final vic- 
tory of the forces of good. Then we can be patient. 
To have faith in the outcome, to work hard for results, 
and to be patient in the face of an apparent failure is 
not an easy combination. Without prayer it is almost 
impossible. 





If we pray seriously this prayer of our Lord, it 
begins to dig into our own souls. The pagan prays 
“My Kingdom Come.” He slaves for his own kingdom 
and becomes ruler there. The Christian prays for 
God’s Kingdom and then finds that he must become a 
servant in that kingdom and gradually he forgets about 
his own position, eager only to further the kingdom in 
its rule among men. This leads naturally into the ques- 
tion of life work. One cannot pray “Thy Kingdom 
Come” without being ready to cancel all plans in order 
to jump into the struggle wherever he is needed most. 
Then the choice of a life work becomes an adventure. 
I find from the experience of many friends as well as 
personally that it is not a question which is ever settled. 
At 45 or 25, one waits for further orders. This is not 
the place for a longer discussion of the subject of voca- 


tions. It is placing the emphasis upon “vocation” it- 
self. As Christians we are in the service of God. We 
are “called” therefore. Whether one’s salary comes 


from a church, free-will offerings, a university, a bank 
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or a political party is incidental. 
are and hope to be is in God’s hands. 
His Will. 


All that we have and 
We live to do 


And We Must Do 


There is one more line of thought which I should 
suggest. To pray “Thy Kingdom Come” in the:twen- 
tieth century has very serious bearing upon our attitude 
toward the church. The phrase “World Christian 
Community” has captured our imaginations. It may 
be a stumblingblock unless we bring it down out of 
the clouds. One cannot be loyal to the World Chris- 
tian Community in the abstract. To put content into 
the phrase we have to start somewhere to live as mem- 
bers of that community. 


Here is one of the pioneer opportunities before this 
generation. The World Christian Community will be 
composed of local units, or how will it ever take shape? 
Every one who reads this can be a member of a local 
unit of the World Christian Community the moment 
he or she finds one other person ready to come along. 
Our evangelistic work, our witnessing for Christ, must 
result in individual decisions for Christ because each 
man must choose. But no individual has been won to 
Christ until, he is safely placed in a local unit of the 
world community where he may have an opportunity 
to grow in Christian fellowship. 


In many churches and Christian Associations it will 
be possible to find a few people ready for this refined 
and true conception of the Universal Church. As I 
interpret the happenings of our day I am forced to the 
belief that it is these vital and deep Christian fellow- 
ships which will keep the Christian faith alive through 
the confused and perhaps tragic years just ahead. 

There is a great sentence in a book on Jesus by the 
Scottish scholar, H. R. Macintosh. He says that the 
church fathers, when primarily Christian and mission- 
ary, and secondarily dogmatic, were helpful. Visser 
't Hooft, Federation General Secretary, expressed the 
same idea in a talk to a faculty and student group last 
fall. He said that he was a theologian and loved it. 
But when addressing a group of people about Chris- 
tianity he kept his theology in the back of his head, 
building on it and using it but not talking it. Our 
prayer “Thy Kingdom Come” helps us to avoid the 
pitfall of being too concerned about right dogmas. 
Each one of us must know what he believes and why. 
As sure as night follows day, the open-minded seekers 
who never make up their minds will give place to those 
who know where they are going. But the Christian 
movement will suffer if it begins heresy hunting. We 
should build up the fellowship of those who can work 
and pray for the Kingdom of God with sincerity. 


“Love is not emotion; it is a way of living. It is the way of 
living which is a giving rather than a getting; which gives not 
merely of external things but of self; which gives of self at 
cost; and which, when necessary, gives of self at cost in face 


of unlove.”—F. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 
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HOFFMAN'S CHRISTUS 


* Your eyes’ dark flame, 
Your ragged beard 
Blown in the Galilean wind, 
Tell me you too were clay 
Casing a restless fire. 


Those eyes! .... 
"Sell all! Sell all and come 


What have | left to sell ? 
Have | not cracked my vase 
And watched my spikenard 
Ooze out like blood? 


\/? 


‘But not for me.” 


No, for a dream! 

A white Hellenic dream 
Of old Hymettus 

Of a hamadryad 

And honey of wild bees 
Bitter-sweet with nectar 
Of wild thyme. 

A dream, shattered in pain. 


“| suffered too, but not for dreams. 
Have you not hed enough 
Of your own passion’s sway?” 


O Master, 

You are too lucid white 

In the Book! 

You lived untinged 

With passion’s dyes. 

You did not feel 

The fierce new shoots 

Bursting the bulb of youth, 

Eyes troubling 

The sea-deep calm of eyes, 

The ecstasy of hands 

When blood and spirit were 

The red and white wines of the soul. 
Oh, how can you have part with me--- 
You in your limpid peace? 


You answer not.... 

The bulb of youth for you wes split 
With nails. 

You looked in eyes of venomous hate 
And scorn. 

The touch of hands on your pale flesh 
Made scars, 

And red and white from your torn side 
The wine of life was spilled. 

And still those eyes 

Burn through the smoke of pain. 


Oh what did you see 
On that last hill, 

Over the rim 

Of that grim skull, 

Over the valley of Cain? 


“Over the valley of Life and Death, 
Over the valley of shame, 
| saw the mountains of dreadful night, 
| saw them ablaze with purple light, 
| saw a Love, wine-red, wine-white, 
Deeper than man’s most deep delight: 
That lit my eyes’ dark flame!” 
RAYMOND P. CURRIER. 
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UNDER the surface of most of the questions which 
students are asking today about sex and marriage there 
is a basic problem of standards. What attitudes are 
right and wise and good; what principles shall govern 
practice in this important and often difficult area of 
human relationships? How shall we find a more stable 
basis for such standards than we seem to have just 
now, in a day when change and uncertainty and be- 
wilderment still characterize so much of life? 

Twenty years ago, before a war and a depression 
shook the foundations of things and when some of the 
rest of us were ourselves undergraduates, there was no 
especial problem in this direction. We knew, that is, 
what was expected and what was proper and good in 
the eyes of society. Our standards may not have been 
all that they might have been. They did lack the fine 
frankness of attitude with which the present genera- 
tion discusses sex and marriage, and its desire for 
something more like equality between the sexes, and 
its freedom from prudishness. We may have been al- 
lowed to go through the engagement period into mar- 
riage itself rather ignorant of some of the simplest 
facts of sex—knowledge of which would have helped 
much to smooth the way for those adjustments which 
marriage always necessitates. But we did have stand- 
ards which were not questioned seriously but which 
most people accepted and, to a noteworthy extent, lived 
up to. It was not uncommon for a girl not to let a boy 
kiss her until they were engaged. Chaperones were 
taken for granted at house parties. And petting (by 
whatever name it was called at the time), though its 
inevitability was recognized was not often carried far 
beyond very narrow limits. 


Uncertain Standards 


But with the generation now in college these things 
are not so true. And the important difference in the 
shakiness of modern standards—the 
questioning unsureness in the minds of many students 
concerning what is the right and the best thing to do. 
How far, for example, should one go in petting, or 
allow someone else to go? After the engagement is 
settled or mutually understood, why exactly should one 
wait, through an unduly long, economically-enforced 
postponement of marriage, before entering into more 
complete sexual relationships? Who is to say what is 
right and best? Is there a single set of rules that can 
apply to all? If two persons are agreed between them- 
selves on a certain procedure what difference does it 
make to the rest of the world what they do? 


contrast is the 
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TOWARD A BASIS FoR SEX STANDARDS 


“By WILLIAM E. KROLL 


To be sure not all these questions are today disturb- 
ing every young person in college. Multitudes do pass 
them by unconcerned, or deal with them not as vital 
practical issues but only in theoretical discussion. Yet 
they are real enough both in thought and in practice to 
a degree sufficiently widespread, one is led to believe, 
to warrant direct facing of them. And they point out 
vividly the contrast between where our standards are 
today and where they were in the pre-war, pre-depres- 
sion years. 


Spiritual Side 


Toward the goal, then, of finding a bit of more solid 
ground on which to build our standards let us notice 
first that one basis of all moral standards in any realm 
is the trial-and-error experience of past generations. 
We do not ever pluck our ideas of right and wrong out 
of the air; we ask first what others who have lived 
before us have learned, and after evaluating and sifting 
this experience we go on to build for ourselves. And 
one of the great truths which this painful process has 
distilled out of the long past is that monogamy—the 
love of one man for one woman—has proved best both 
ior individual happiness and for social stability and 
well-being. The home—the family, that is, is still the 
basic unit of society. But notice further that it is 
monogamy not as a mere matter of economic con- 
venience or as a legalized form of sexual indulgence 
that has stood the test. It is marriage as a spiritual 
entity. We ministers are often deeply impressed by 
the number of couples who, though they profess little 
other interest in religion, insist upon a church wedding 
with a minister doing the job. In this one relationship 
above all others there is a spiritual note which people 
desire; and they want it, most of them, because they 
recognize that there is something sacramental about 
what they are doing when they enter marriage. 


This fact opens a door of direct bearing upon our 
discussion here. It suggests that a guiding principle 
for all reiationships in sex, from beginning to end, be- 
fore marriage as well as after it, is the sense of some- 
thing sacred about the matter. It is a part of one of 
the noblest urges implanted in men and women through 
which they share, as they do nowhere else so universally, 
with their Creator in the act of creation. And it must 
be set down as still centrally true that the basic purpose 
of this impulse in our nature is for the act of creation 
and not in any sense as an end to be gratified in itself. 

So we may ask ourselves at this point whether it is 
not our failure to regard this spiritual side of sex highly 
enough that has made our standards today so watery. 
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The older generation was wrong, we now believe, in 


getting emotionally distressed when their children 
blurted out bald questions about sex; they did inflict 
certain inhibitions of fear and disgust upon their 


youngsters. But the older generation was right in be- 
leving that there was something about sex before 


which one ought to come taking his shoes from off his 


feet. Read Dr. Link’s book on “The Return to Re- 
ligion”’ and witness a practicing psychiatrist, after deal- 


ing with hundreds of cases of emotional instability and 
uncertainty, prescribing religion to his patients as a 
stabilizer. In his own youth, Dr. Link says, he and his 
generation were taught that some things were forever 
right and others forever wrong because the Bible said 
so. Today, he adds, he can no longer accept this basis 
of final authority for his moral standards; but he can- 
not gainsay the fact that it did give his generation a 
strong sense of rightness and wrongness which the 
present generation must somehow recover. 
turns to religion as the one way to get it. 


And he re- 
That is to say, there exists a vital connection between 
religion and sex, just as there is (and we are beginning 
now to recognize it) between religion and just about 
every other practical problem society is facing today. 
The person who has a grasp on spiritual reality—who 
believes in God and a moral order in the universe—that 
person sees a bit more clearly and surely the direction 
our problems must take if they are to be solved; and 
with that sense of direction he formulates his standards. 
He has some principles which do 


not vary with the 
winds 


of feeling, upon which to base his judgments 
and from which to take his bearings. And in the field 
of sex he is able to discern better that this relationship 
is something infinitely more than a physical affair, 
something far greater than an end in itself. He knows 
that marriage cannot succeed if it is built upon physical 
attraction only, because he sees that there will come a 
time in marriage when this side of the attraction will 
fade; and if there is nothing more durable to stand up 
the stage will be set for trouble. In a word, while re- 
ligion alone will not give the detailed answer to each 
of our specific questions about what to do in our sex 
relationships, it will most certainly give us some solid 
basis for the moral vision we need before we can begin 
to answer these questions aright. And with that in 
hand much of the battle is won. 


Art of Living 


But it will do something more than this as well: it 
will remind us of the place in this vital area of life of 
such things as discipline and self control. And it might 
lift us more completely free of the net of a false phi- 
losophy in which much of our younger generation is 
still caught,—namely that fullness of life is found by 
“letting ourselves go” to our physical impulses. No 
great achievement in any area of human endeavor has 
ever been attained that way. The virtuoso in art or in 
music reaches his height of skill and power only be- 
cause he has given long years of discipline to his task. 
So in this art of living and of using the sexual impulse 
for its highest purposes, we are dealing with something 
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that is not given for the asking but something to bye 
achieved by a practice of self discipline and self contro}, 
And it is this element which religion always injects into 
any issue of moral standards, and which is not always 
too common in our treatment of sex questions today, 
Someone tells the story out of his own experience oj 
exploring the countryside one summer. In a mass of 
shrubbery and briars he uncovered a large native stone 
which many years before had been hollowed out to 
make a watering place for cattle. And chipped out of 
the side of the stone were these appropriate words: 
“My strength cometh from the hills.” But the trough 
itself was found to have no water in it; filled with dead 
leaves and rubbish, obviously it had not been in use for 
many years. Upon inquiry the explorer learned that 
on the hill above there was a good well, amply filled 
with fresh water ready to be drawn, but that the con- 
necting pipe had rusted and fallen apart. There is q 
bit of parable for modern life in that story—for more 
than one corner of modern life, too. What it says may 
well be set down as one, at least, of the basic difficulties 
with our problem of sex standards just now. They are 
not connected any too staunchly with any well-spring 
of power and direction outside ourselves; and not a 
little of our current unrest and insecurity and our hazi- 
ness about moral issues may be traced to this fault. 
We have been trying to live too much “on our own” 
without reference to any source beyond ourselves of 
things that give vision and control and sureness to 
human living. And if this short paper has over- 
stressed this aspect of our need it is because it is be- 
lieved to be primary to any discussion of sex standards 
and should be intrinsically a part of all such discussions, 
What is it that Ellen Key said long ago about a 
major difference between men and women? “Love, in 
a woman, mostly goes from the soul to the senses and 
often fails to reach them; while in a man, it often goes 
from the senses to the soul and frequently never reaches 
that goal.” Perhaps that, too, has a word for our 
present-day muddle over sex. We have been too “male- 
sided” about our whole approach to it and we need to 
begin again at the more spiritual end of the scale. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
(From page 164.) 


we find in the Protestant churches is the beginning of 
new life. 

Rapid adjustment to the results of modern science. 
The obscurantism of the churches is passing and pass- 
ing faster than could have been expected. In varying 
degrees this is true of most of the major denominations 
and of most parts of the country. The closer one 
comes to the real leadership of the churches the more 
evident this fact is. It is a rare theological seminary— 
and theological seminaries are very important as indica- 
tions of what the churches will be tomorrow—which 
does not accept the principle that faith must stand the 
test of the assured results of science and that even the 
Bible must be subjected to rigorous historical criticism. 
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3. The social awakening in the churches. The rec- 
ggnition that Christianity involves responsibility for 
the radical changing of the social order is quite recent 
in American Protestantism. The whole movement 
known as the “Social Gospel” goes back only about 
half a century. During that time there has been an 
enormous change in Christian assumptions about so- 
ciety. The “Social Gospel” of the prewar period has 
its critics today but for the most part their criticisms 
are directed, not against belief in the social responsi- 
bility of the churches but rather against the social 
optimism which made the adherents of the earlier 
“Social Gospel” look for a new order without serious 
struggle and which too easily made them inclined to 
identify Christianity with particular programs for that 
new order. Christian concern for the problems of 
civilization has been gathering momentum during the 
past fifty years. ‘Today it is taken for granted in most 
of our theological seminaries. It is a part of the official 
teaching of most of our denominations. It underlies 
the work of the Federal Council of Churches. It is 
truly astonishing how rapidly the demand for far- 
reaching changes in economic life and in interracial and 
international relationships has come to be taken for 
granted by the ministers in all parts of the country and 
in most denominations. There still remains a con- 
siderable lag on this matter but the drift is in the di- 
rection which I have emphasized. There is an alarm- 
ing gulf between the social convictions of the laymen 
and those of the ministers. It is that gulf which sets 
the immediate task ahead of the churches and as I shall 
suggest ahead of the Student Christian Movement. 

4. The trend toward Christian unity and coédperation. 
Within about a generation great progress has been 
made in the direction of Christian unity and coopera- 
tion. There have been several important mergers of 
denominations. But so far the most important gain 
has been a great increase in interdenominational ac- 
tivities. It can be said that the theological divisions are 
within the same denomination and not between 
denominations. This fact brings its own problems but 
it does mean the beginning of the end of the destructive 
competition between churches. The development of a 
world situation in which the deepest things in the Chris- 
tian faith are challenged by powerful states and new 
religions may well be another factor in making it easier 
for Christians to see what they have in common in con- 
trast to the faiths to which they are opposed. In the 
face of the claim that God is revealed in Adolph Hitler 
it should be possible to emphasize the claim that God is 
revealed in Christ in such a way as to make differences 
in theory about the manner of Christian revelation 
secondary. 


now 


From Christian Perspective 
It is not enough to set forth the debit and the credit 
sides of the account of the churches and leave the 
matter there. If the churches were. just social clubs 
we might well say that they are too mixed’a phenome- 
non to deserve our loyalty. But if it be true that the 
churches are the carriers of a faith which is the truth 
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STUDENT MOVEMENT HYMN 
(Submitted for the new student hymnal) 


O God, whose Spirit in the past 
Hast been the strength of countless hosts 


And undergirding held them fast 


When dang’rous living threatened most ; 


O God, to whom our grandsires’ sires 
Turned and found the enduring faith 

That conquered fear and martyr’s fires 
And gave them power over death ; 


O God, on whom the Ages rest, 
Eternal Spirit guiding slow--- 

But sure to what Thou knowest best 
We in our time with Thee must grow. 


O God, with whom the Christ did live, 
That he might live His life sublime, 
We in our youth must also strive 
To live His life in our own time. 


© God, Thou knowest our task is great, 
Beyond us if alone we stand 

To meet the challenge of sin and hate 
That rides abroad in every land. 


O God, in Thee as in Ages past 
We seek the power not found in men. 
Guide us, strengthen, hold us fast 
As we go forth for Thee again. Amen. 
W. BURNET EASTON, Jr. 








about life and if it be true that they have Christ as 
their source and their norm and as a living spirit 
within them whenever they are true to themselves, 
then we should go on to say that the churches really 
contain within themselves their own corrective. Quite 
practically that means that any local church which 
seems hopelessly reactionary and pharisaical must 
itself teach the very things by which it can be set right. 
It is this fact even more than any summary of favor- 
able trends in the existing churches which should give 
heart to those who as Christians take their part in the 
life of the Church through any of the churches. 

In the past it has often been thought that the really 
important task of the Student Christian Movement was 
to recruit missionaries and ministers. Today we still 
need missionaries and ministers of Christian vision. 
But even more we need laymen in our churches who 
will encourage every effort to make the churches true 
to themselves and who will carry this Christian vision 
into economic and political life. Our churches are 
starved for the lack of laymen who see all of life 
intelligently from a Christian perspective. It should be 
the chief objective of the Student Christian Movement 
to develop such laymen. 
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What the inside of , 


work camp is like. 


“CatTcnHh”’ INIT.... 


By GEORGE L. 


e , ’ * 999 
*“SSAY, what are you’uns doin’?” It was a short, 
gnarled miner who interrupted me as I began to load 


another wheelbarrow. I was glad of the opportunity 


to rest for a moment while the hot July sun beat merci- 
lessly on my bare back. 


“We're cleaning the rubbish 


from this lot so that we can do some grading. We're 
planning to make a playground, but it'll take a lot of 


work.” “Who's doin’ it—the county or the WPA?” 
“Neither,” I replied. “The County Engineer has prom- 
ised to give us a little help later on and the WPA has 
loaned us some shovels, but the government isn’t doing 
the work. We are.” 

I discovered that my questioner had never heard of 
the Quakers or the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee under whose auspices our Work Camp had been 
established. I explained carefully that the Volunteer 
Work Camp was composed of a group of seventeen 
college students and teachers who were spending the 
summer together. We had selected Dillonvale as our 
center because it provided a vantage point from which 
we could study the problems of the declining soft coal 
industry in southeastern Ohio and West Virginia. 
Moreover, our interest had been attracted by the Dil- 
lonvale cooperative—one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful in the midwest. The miner listened politely as 
I went on to relate that most of the members of the 
Work Camp were pacifists who believed it more im- 
portant to build schools and playgrounds for miners’ 
children than to build battleships. 


As I fumbled for my next sentence he interrupted, 
“But who pays you for this work?” I laughed because 
it was such an understandable question. ‘No one,” I 
replied. “Some of us are paying our own living ex- 
penses; others have scholarships which pay for their 
room and board. But no one gets paid for working.” 
When he finally left he was still convinced that there 
must be a “catch” in any scheme in which college stu- 
dents worked without pay or college credit for an entire 
summer. 


The next day one of the two local policemen stopped 
to talk. He, too, was curious about the “no pay busi- 
ness” and asked a number of questions. By the middle 
of the summer, when our “queerness” had come to be 
accepted if not altogether understood, a number of 
these idle bystanders had been converted into willing 
part-time workers. Moreover, the community itself was 
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moved to provide certain of the supplies and equipment 
needed for the construction of a wading pool. 

Our playground work not only furnished the material 
for our discussions of the problem of motivation but 
brought forcibly to our attention a matter which all our 
college courses on labor had overlooked—the problem 
of fatigue. We were working seven hours a day—as 
did the miners in the community. It took will-power 
when muscles ached to participate attentively in the eve- 
ning meetings and to do the reading we had outlined 
for ourselves. Consequently, we were better able for 
physiological reasons to appreciate some of the miners’ 
lack of interest in most of the things which a college 
education was supposed to symbolize. 

One of our main educational objectives was to get 
an understanding of the human problems involved in 
the present decline of the soft coal industry. We 
talked with miners who were working, miners who 
would never work again, union officials and organizers, 
representatives of the mine operators, ministers, social 
workers, businessmen and others who represented still 
more divergent points of view. We personally visited 
shaft mines, strip mines, company towns, steel mills, 


C. I. O. meetings, arbitration meetings, and govern- 
ment homestead projects for the rehabilitation of 
stranded unemployed miners. We became familiar 


with the famous Jacksonville Agreement, Section 7-a 
of the NRA and the Guffey Act—three important mile- 
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sones for John Lewis and the United Mine Workers 
Union. We saw altogether too frequently how personal 
and social disorganization were directly related to pov- 
erty and irregular employment, bad housing, insufficient 
dothing, little or no medical attention and sanitation, 
inadequate recreational facilities, and the total lack of 
any hope for the future. These “distressed areas” here 
in America gave us a picture and concern which no uni- 
yersity classroom or textbook could possibly have 
created. 

In southeastern Ohio the mines are located on the 
sides of hills, while the mining towns and “patches” of 
company houses hug the valleys. The ridges and hill- 
tops are farmed by Anglo-Saxon stock which has been 
on the same land two and three generations. Fre- 
quently they not only resent but fail to understand the 
industrialism which has scarred the valleys and dumped 
into them large numbers of foreign immigrant stock 
with a culture alien to that of the hilltops. In Dillon- 
vale, however, we found a point of contact between 
these two groups in the Cooperative Movement. More 
than a quarter of a century ago a group of almost 
penniless Bohemian miners established the Dillonvale 
Cooperative which today does a gross annual business 
of $600,000. It has survived depressions, long strikes, 
price wars and mistakes to become an accepted pattern 
in the life of the region. Among the farmers, particu- 
larly since the war, the Ohio Farm Bureau has been 
organizing a host of cooperative enterprises with sur- 
prising success. Recently the farm cooperatives have 
begun to face the need for organizing the industrial 
workers and the masses of city consumers into coop- 
eratives. Our Work Camp assisted representatives of 
the Farm Bureau and the Dillonvale Coop in setting 
up a week-end conference to discuss some of these 
problems. 

The male members of our Work Camp lived in what 
was euphemistically called an “apartment’’ over the 
hardware store run by the Coop. The feminine mem- 
bers of our camp managed the house which served as 
our social, educational and boarding center. Instead of 
building a playground the women taught in Daily Va- 
cation Church Schools in the vicinity. This latter fact 
led to a number of planned, as well as impromptu, dis- 
cussions on the place and function of religion in a 
mining community. Why were the great majority of 
the miners indifferent to any form of religion? Why 
are the churches and the Sunday schools for the most 
part unable to hold children in the mining communities 
after they reach the age of twelve? Does Christianity 
have any message other than acquiescence for the eco- 
nomically disinherited? Why have not more churches 
tried to do something about meeting the economic, so- 
cial and educational needs of mining communities? 
These were only a few of the questions we met head-on 
in our discussions. 

Living and working together for nine weeks in a dis- 
ciplined fellowship which transcended racial barriers, 
political convictions and religious traditions was an ex- 
hilarating experience. It was, however, also a sobering 
experience. One of the very first things we learned 
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TO ALLEVIATE SUFFERING IN SPAIN--- 


In a spirit of non-partisan sympathy and goodwill 
we are sending relief workers to both sides of | 
Spain's Civil War. They go with food, clothing 
and medical supplies for the starving, ill-clad chil- 
dren and mothers in crowded refugee camps. That 

| the channels are open for this impartial service is 
itself a victory for the forces of reconciliation. 

Will you help us to carry forward this mission 
which becomes increasingly urgent? Spain, ever 
poverty stricken, now faces after months of blood- 
shed, the added horrors of famine and disease 
among its undernourished people. 


RUFUS M. JONES, 


Chairman, American 
Friends’ Service Committee. 


20 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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was that outsiders, and particularly outside “intellec- 
tuals,” have to be accepted by the community before 
they can even relate themselves to groups, to say noth- 
ing of making what is so presumptuously called a “con- 
tribution.” We found that in our community the 
miners were more likely to condone a breach of moral 
conduct than they were to accept the wearing of shorts 
in public by college men. Privileged and emancipated 
college students do not always find it easy, even when 
they so desire, to put themselves in a frame of mind to 
respect and to learn from those who are less privileged 
and enlightened. 

Perhaps the most important thing we learned from 
our summer was that there is a tremendous difference 
between being able to analyze a situation and being able 
to do something to change it. Time and time again we 
saw clearly what needed to be done about various social 
and economic problems but found ourselves unable to 
do it or to persuade others to do anything. Always we 
were aware of the inadequacy of what we were doing 
in the light of what needed to be done. It was this 
realization more than anything else which destroyed the 
facile optimism and the simple faith in intelligence 
which we brought with us from our college classrooms. 


Like every other human experience the summer camp 
experience did different things for different people. 
Those who had never looked below the surface of the 
industrial scene before were shocked into new thinking 
and understanding; others who arrived with precon- 
ceived theories found that these had to be modified.: 
Those who believed in nonviolent social change were 
humbled to recognize how inextricably they were bound 
up with institutions and persons who profited from the 
things which cause violence and exploitation. Others 
who believed in the promise of American life were 
made to realize that many thousands of stranded miners 
and their families knew only of its betrayal. In other 
words it was a catalytic experience which destroyed 
the poisons of complacency, ignorance and pride. 

Note: Volunteer Work Camps will be held this summer in 
seven different locations. For list of these see the April InTER- 


COLLEGIAN or write to The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Federation Conference 


The W. S. C. F. Conference this summer will be 
held at Bievres, France, August 14-24. To meet a 
widespread and growing interest the conference, de- 
parting from past program procedure, this year will be 
an International Bible Study Conference. Since this 
will mean going back together to the basic foundations 
of our Christian faith the conference should enable the 
participants to see more clearly what they possess in 
common and point to the emphases which should have 
first importance in the life of the Federation. 

Members of the Student Christian Movement who 
may wish to attend should consult any Field Student 
Secretary, or write to the INTERCOLLEGIAN. It is hoped 
that Paul Limbert, Rose Terlin and Luther Tucker will 
be able to be present at Bievres. 


What Is “Student Christian Movement 
Mentality”? 


As one of the side-shows (or more literally, after- 
shows) of the British S. C. M. Quadrennial Conven- 
tion at Birmingham in January, there was a meeting 
of a World’s Student Christian Federation Commis- 
sion to discuss how best the twenty-five representatives 
of the Federation could prepare themselves and their 
Movements for their share in the World Missionary 
Conference in China in 1938. In subsequent issues of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN we shall hear more of that meet- 
ing and what it may mean to the American student 
Christian movement. 

One of the things the Commission did was a job of 
self-analysis for the Federation. Someone mentioned 
that the National Christian Council of India had asked 
for “more missionaries with Student Christian Move- 
ment mentality.” Just what, exactly, did that mean? 
And why was it desirable? The Commission worked 
out the following answers. (If you think of others, 
please suggest them to the editors) : 

1. Prospective missionaries who have been active 
members of the Student Movement tend to lose any 
sense of missionary “imperialism’’—that is, the feeling 
that they are going out to “do good”’ to inferior peoples. 

2. The international experience and appreciation 
gained through the Student Movement in its participa- 
tion in the World’s Student Christian Federation helps 
missionaries to avoid the danger of transplanting the 
western trappings of Christianity to another country 
along with the Christian gospel itself. This is especially 
necessary in view of the fact that the indigenous 
Church must be at the center of the missionary enter- 
prise. 
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3. Federation experience helps younger missionaries 
to work alongside fellow Christians of the countries to 
which they go because of previous contact with them 
in student days. The importance of intending mission- 
aries getting to know students from other countries be- 
tore they become missionaries cannot be overestimated, 

4. This experience enables younger missionaries to 
understand the point of view of other branches of the 
Christian Church because of the ecumenical nature of 
the Federation. 

Question: Is the American movement producing 
missionaries of this sort? 


& 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Mott 


During his stay in India Dr. Mott paid a visit to 
Mahatma Gandhi. From a very full report of their 
talk we select the following passages : 

Gandhiji: “So far as I am concerned with the un- 
touchability question, it is one of life and death for 
Hinduism. As I have said repeatedly, if untouchability 
lives Hinduism perishes, and even India perishes; but 
if untouchability is eradicated from the Hindu heart, 
root and branch, then Hinduism has a definite message 
for the world. Instead of being the dead faith that it 
threatens to be, I want it to be a living faith, so that it 
may exist side by side with other religions of the 
world.” . 

Dr. Mott: “The importance of this movement lies 
beyond the frontiers of India, and yet there are few 
subjects on which there is more confusion of thought. 
Take for instance the missionaries and missionary so- 
cities. I am Chairman of the International Missionary 
Council which combines 300 Missionary Societies in 
the world. I have on my desk reports of these so- 
cieties, and I can say that their interest in the untoucha- 
bles is deepening. I should be interested if you would 
feel free to tell me where, if anywhere, the missionaries 
have gone along wrong lines. Their desire is to help 
and not to hinder.” 

Gandhiji: “I cannot help saying that the activities of 
the missionaries in this connection have hurt me. They 
with the Mussulmans and the Sikhs came forward as 
soon as Dr. Ambedkar threw the bombshell, and they 
gave it an importance out of all proportion to the weight 
it carried, and then ensued a rivalry between these or- 
ganizations. It hurt me to find Christian bodies vying 
with the Muslims and Sikhs in trying to add to the 
numbers of their fold. It seemed to me an ugly per- 
formance and a travesty of religion. They even pro- 


ceeded to enter into secret conclaves with Dr. Am- 
bedkar.”’ 
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Dr. Mott referred to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
speech, and the talks he had with him, and other bishops 
and missionary leaders in England, and emphasized the 
fact that the Christians should in no way seem to be 
bidding with others for the souls of the Indian people. 
He said he had a reassurance from the free as well as 
the state church leaders, but in the secular papers it had 
got abroad that Dr. Ambedkar could hand over 50 
million people to those who were prepared to accept 
them. He had serised that it might mean a tremendous 
disservice. ‘““The most trustworthy leaders of Prot- 
estant Missionary forces,” said Dr. Mott, “would give 
what you have said great heed. They do believe in- 
creasingly in work for the untouchables. Tell us what 
we can wisely do and what we cannot wisely do.” 

Gandhiji: “If Christians want to associate them- 
selves with this reform movement they should do so 
without any idea of conversion.” 

Dr. Mott: “Apart from this unseemly competition, 
should they not preach the Gospel with reference to its 
acceptance ?” 

Gandhiji: “Would you, Dr. Mott, preach the Gospel 
toa cow? Well some of the untouchables are worse 
than cows in understanding. I mean they can no more 
distinguish between the relative merits of Islam and 
Hinduism and Christianity than can a cow. You can 
only preach through your life. The rose does not say: 
‘Come and smell me.’ ’ 

Dr. Mott: “But Christ said: ‘Preach and teach,’ 
and also that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God. You do not want the Christians to 
withdraw tomorrow ?” 


Gandhiji: “No. But I do not want you to come in 
the way of our work, if you cannot help us.” 


Dr. Mott: “The whole Christian religion is the re- 
ligion of sharing our life, and how can we share, with- 
out supplementing our lives with words?” 

Gandhiji: “If your conscience tells you that the 
present effort is your mission, you need not give any 
quarter to Hindu reformers. I can simply state my 
belief that what the missionaries are doing today does 
not show spirituality.” 

8 


Fukien Acknowledges a Debt 


“Fukien Christian University has not been unmind- 
ful of its obligation to solve its share of the Chinese 
rural problem, deposited on our very doorstep. We 
do not forget that the founders carved a beautiful 
campus out of seventy acres of rice and potato fields. 
And there are a dozen villages within an hour’s walk 
or boatride of that campus. The problem has been to 
know what to do first. 

“Slowly it has dawned on us, as on the nation, that 
the reconstruction of the rural areas is an experimental 
and therefore an expert’s task, or rather, that if you 
can begin with a full-time experimenter, who possesses 
knowledge, energy, undiscourageability and a big heart, 
and keep him on the job, he will become an expert. 
He can then show others how to do it! 
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“The return to China of Francis Chen, B.A., Fukien, 
M.A. and B.D. Yenching, with his Yale Ph.D. in rural 
economics, provides us with our experimenter. A gift 
secured by Rev. E. H. Smith, of the American Board 
in Ingtai, provides us with our funds for a five-year 
period of experimenting. And the village of Nieu Tien 
is our starting point. 

“Farmers for forty centuries—here in four words is 
the key to the marvel of the oldest continuous civiliza- 
tion in the world. The industry, endurance, adaptability 
and sobriety of the Chinese farmer account in large 
measure for the stability of four thousand years of 
history. 

“But now all that is gone. Forty years of revolu- 
tion, with their overturnings and confusions, have made 
the farmer their victim. He is the sufferer from the 
civil wars, the exorbitant taxes, the corrupt and be- 
wildered gentry, not to speak of the bandits and the 
communists. But the farmers constitute four-fifths of 
the total population. To save the farmer is, therefore, 
to save the nation. And to fail to save the farmer is 
to luse the nation.” 


Transcending National Barriers 


The way in which the Christian unity in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation transcends political and 
national barriers is demonstrated with sharp clarity in 
this letter from a German girl, a student in Geneva: 

“The French S. C. M. invited the Geneva S. C. M. 
to spend the Day of Prayer with them, and accordingly 
we went to Grenoble. At the station we were received 
in a most friendly way, and divided up among families 
all over the town. Our hospitality was splendidly or- 
ganized and exceedingly generous. The meeting began 
in the evening with an address in which Suzanne de 
Dietrich gave us a glimpse of the great problems in the 
Far East. As we heard about the hard struggle on 
which the Christians in India are engaged we became 
conscious how closely we are bound up with our breth- 
ren throughout the whole world, and how we must 
make their problems our own. Even within our own 
circle we experienced something of this solidarity; 
for there were British, Danish, German and Hungarian 
students among us. In the course of the day we came 
into closer personal touch with our French student 
hosts and our lunch together was a merry affair. Then 
we had a discussion in groups. Short as our time in 
Grenoble was it gave us an impression of what the 
W. S. C. F. means and we are thankful to have felt 
something of the great solidarity which unites us 
throughout the whole world.” 


“The militarist is a soft-headed sentimentalist living 
in a fool’s paradise, while the pacifist who seeks to dis- 
cover and remove the causes of war is the hard-headed 
realist.”’—GrEorGE LAWN, Canterbury University Col- 
lege, New Zealand. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


We Oppose War 


April 22. Varying estimates place the total number 
participating in anti-war observances somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 and a million. Doubtless those who use 
the larger figure include the uncounted legions of high 
school students. The one thing clear in this large-scale 
demonstration is the fact that students are determined 
to register united protest against war as a futile and 
insane measure and their determination to help avert 
recourse to future wars. In many cases faculty joined 
with students both in planning and in the execution of 
the program; in other cases faculty opposition meant 
no observance, at least on campus. In Minnesota Gov- 
ernor Benson designated the day as Peace Day and 
publicly urged the people to “join this enlightened 
movement of our young people.” A few typical reports 
from colleges and universities are: 

At Oberlin, because of local opposition to the term 
“strike” the United Organizations Council (eight cam- 
pus groups) sponsored a Peace Mobilization which 
continued through two days—the 21 and 22. The 
program included seminars on planks of the Peace 
Strike “Call,” the Oxford Pledge, Neutrality ; a plenary 
session using the seminar reports. 

The University of Cincinnati had an assembly with 
500 to hear addresses by a Christian minister, a rabbi 
and two students. At the University of North Caro- 
lina six campus organizations cooperated in welcoming 
a special speaker ; placards and a bit of pageantry added 
color to the day’s program. At Yale the inclement 
weather held down the crowd to a paltry 200. Pitts- 
burgh reports a lack of general enthusiasm despite 
faculty and administrative cooperation. Louisiana 
State, “more concerned with educational program than 
demonstration,” put on no show. At Georgia Tech 
observance was taboo, by decree of the administration. 

On “the hill” in New York City an attendance of 
2,000 represented the combined forces of Columbia 
University, Julliard School of Music, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Barnard College. They called 
it an Anti-War Strike. 

The University of Maine had a big demonstration 
arranged by the two Christian Associations, the Inter- 
national Relations Club and all local church young 
people’s organizations. The attendance of 800 leads 
to the suspicion that some—possibly a hundred— 
slipped out and off the campus when dismissal bell 
rang at eleven. Ambherst reports 500 out of a possible 
800 at 11 o’clock chapel, with all classes called off. At 
Northwestern the Strike was sponsored by an all-cam- 
pus Peace Day Committee, representative of about 25 
student organizations. 

At the University of Denver six hundred students 
joined in an out-of-door peace demonstration and a 
fast. At Oxford, Ohio, the students at Miami Uni- 
versity held fireside discussions during the whole week, 
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the discussions being accompanied by peace movies, and 
at Western College faculty and students united in q 
celebration presided over by the president of the 
Y. W.C. A. In Atlanta, Georgia, Morris Brown Col. 
lege held a service of worship on a peace theme. At 
Clark University a peace play, “The Boomerang,” was 
presented. At Spelman there were open forums, 
chapel service and an international dinner. 

At the University of Washington the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A. have carried on a year-round educa. 
tional program. Since last fall there have been regular 
meetings in which reports were presented on propa- 
ganda, motives in industry leading to war, and educa- 
tion as a means of preventing war; various attitudes 
towards peace, the pacifist, collectivist, the prepared- 
ness position were studied; raw materials, markets and 
war, neutrality and student actions for peace were 
considered; a play, “Bury the Dead,” was presented. 
Faculty members from a number of departments were 
enlisted to help with presentations. A detailed ques- 
tionnaire on attitudes regarding R. O. T. C., causes of 
war, etc., was given to some 1,400 students, the work 
being done under the auspices of the Psychology De- 
partment. A campus United Student Peace Commis- 
sion planned an all university assembly which some 
1,500 students attended. A poll of student attitudes 
was taken during the meeting. Seventy-seven per cent 
of the women and 84% of the men present voted in 
favor of a petition to the Board of Regents requesting 
optional military training. Ninety per cent of all pres- 
ent favored urging Congress to curtail armament ex- 
penditures, urged opposition to any measure which 
might seem a step toward fascist practices, and favored 
asking the administration to offer a course in peace 
science and statistics in next year’s curriculum. The 
United Student Peace Commission was also responsible 
for the formation of a city-wide peace commission in 
Seattle. Permission was secured from the local 
authorities to hold a mass meeting in one of the high 
schools. Nationally prominent peace speakers were 
secured. Both the campus and the city meetings at- 
tracted newspaper publicity. 

While the “fast” idea was not generally observed a 
few places found that it had values as personal dis- 
cipline and as testimony of sincerity. At Oberlin a 
group of fasters got together for a program of wor- 
ship and reading of “An Unknown Soldier Speaks.” 
A group at New College (Columbia University) and 
one at Yale Divinity fasted and gave the proceeds to 
peace work, 

In general the United Front character of organiza- 
tion is recognized as desirable. Difficulties arose in 
situations where the left wingers who formerly had 
backed a pacifist position, this year are supporting a 
war to save Spanish democracy. A quick summary of 
partial reports indicates a general feeling that:. (1) the 
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“ynited front’ should be continued; (2) that the United 
veace Committee should get into operation early in the 
school year with an authentic program of education for 
peace ; (3) that the observance should dramatize issues 

immediate importance; (4) that the raising of 
money sacrificially has intrinsic value; (5) if the 
“fast” idea is reintroduced, there should be general 
understanding of its historical position as a disciplinary 
technique. 


High Points 


They want the facts. Literally from coast to coast 
student groups are organizing “inquiries” and “sem- 
inars” for the purpose of meeting face to face certain 
problem areas in our social life. Even a week-end 
inquiry is often voted “as good as a college course.” 

The Mining Inquiry at Wilkes-Barre, Pentisylvania, 
was a project of the Middle Atlantic S. C. M. Here’s 
how they spent an April week-end: on Friday night, 
dinner together followed by conference under the 
leadership of Professor Wilfred Crook of Bucknell, 
Reverend Alfred Lee Klaer and four of his Scotts 
Kun miner friends. Saturday: conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Unemployed League and the Penn- 
sylvania Security League; visit to a local colliery; 
lunch and talk with a coal company executive and a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce; afternoon con- 
ference with leaders of miners’ unions; evening session 
with a considerable number of leaders of social 
agencies. 

The Patterson Industrial Inquiry, also under the 
guidance of the M. A. S. C. M., included trips to four 
mills—hatband, jacquard, silk weaving, hosiery; they 
witnessed a labor play put on by the Brookwood 
Players; attended a meeting of a hosiery workers’ 
union. 

Deciding that the farm problem is peculiarly their 
own problem, the Rocky Mountain Region planned a 
conference at Kansas College to delve into this many- 
sided question, with the help of competent leadership. 
And Rust College (Mississippi) lays plans for a trip 
of inspection and evaluation of the Delta Cooperative 
Farm which under Sam Franklin’s leadership is making 
a notable contribution to the rehabilitation of share- 
croppers. And “Stiles Hall” at Berkeley, California, 
conducts a Student Labor Tour for a look at the San 
Francisco docks, a visit to the International Longshore- 
man’s Hiring Hall and a meeting of the Central Labor 
Council. 


An Interesting Byproduct of the Student Service 
project at Morgantown (West Virginia) is the service 
of a group of four Scotts Run miners who visited a 
number of colleges in the Middle Atlantic region on a 
two-weeks’ tour. They are able young people, con- 
stituting the best kind of bridge over the gaps between 
classroom theory and the “outside”world. At Penn 
State the miners led two classes of about one hundred 
students each, one in Social Insurance and the other in 
Labor Problems, and met later with a larger general 
student group. 
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O-AT-KA, New England's new conference grounds 


More Summer Projects. Add these to the ones al- 
ready listed (April INTERCOLLEGIAN, pp. 145-6) : 

University on Wheels. Traveling Seminar, visiting 
T. V. A., Norris Dam, Delta Cooperative Farm and 
other centers of significant social experiment. (Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation, 87 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Conn.) 


Pendle Hill Summer School. Examine religious and 
social problems of supreme importance. (Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pa.) 

European Peace Crusade. The Emergency Peace 
Campaign is organizing a Peace Crusade to tour Eng- 
land, Denmark, France. Purpose: to promote inter- 
national understanding and codperation. Sailing June 
22 and returning August 29. Cost, $260. 

Penn State Calls on Tennessee. Seven cars were 
needed as transportation for the delegation which trav- 
eled southward to the University of Tennessee April 
16-19 for a joint program which included a survey of 
the TVA Project and the Norris Dam. 


Human Relations, The fourth Institute of Human 
Relations, at the University of North Carolina the first 
of April, provided “a week of extensive review and 
study of the leading social, economic, industrial, po- 
litical, international, interracial, and educational prob- 
lems of the modern world” under the leadership of 
Secretary Henry Wallace, James Weldon Johnson, 
James T. Shotwell, Y. T. Wu, C. A. Hathaway, Grover 
Clark, Ramon Grau San Martin, and others. 


Study Groups. Two groups at Swarthmore are 
studying the gospel records of the life of Jesus, with 
Professor Robert McCleod, leader at the recent Pocono 
Conference. Dr. McCleod was a delegate to a former 
Sharman camp at Minissing for study of the records 
of Jesus’ life. . . . Bucknell, Waynesburg, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh held special retreats for study 
based on John Bennett’s popular book, “Christianity 
and Our World.” A very successful discussion 
group has been organized among the faculty and stu- 
dents at Temple. They, together with Daniel  Poling 
of the Baptist Temple, began by discussing “What 
Christianity Means to Me.” Successive meetings have 
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been given to such topics as “My Idea of God” and 
“Prayer.” The group began with twenty-five chosen 
members; since then, interest has been so widespread 
that the meetings have been opened to all comers. 


Program Peaks. Ohio University, with Norman 
Thomas speaking to a record chapel crowd on “Which 
Way Labor” . . . Northwestern, sponsoring a series of 
addresses on the war in Spain, and organization of a 
Freshman Medical Council to aid frosh in their voca- 
tional problems. . . . North Dakota State College issues 
a blotter from which students may absorb at a glance 
the Wednesday night schedule of special meetings. 
Earlham, changing Christian Association membership 
from basis via a common activities fee to the volun- 
tary basis with a small fee payable each semester, re- 
ports a smaller but more interested and more active 
group. 


R. O. T. C. as Character Builder. ‘The fact that 
every college man should be taught the meaning of 
discipline, the requisites of leadership, respect for au- 
thority, the force of morale, the care of the mind and 
body, and the rewards of promptness and obedience, 
creates an imperative public necessity. .” From the 
Bill to establish an R. O. T. C. unit at the University 
of Texas, a proposal which is meeting vigorous opposi- 
tion from the Daily Texan, the Christian Associations 
and the local churches. 


Censorship Removed. Faculty censorship of the 
Daily Texan, ordered by the Regents a year ago, will 
be replaced June first (when the new editor takes of- 
fice), by a more satisfactory arrangement. Require- 
ments for candidates for editorship and assistant 
editorship were raised, both in terms of actual expe- 
rience and in journalism courses. The Regents ar- 
rived at these decisions after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the student body. 


Dramatists Take Heed. Get your scripts in by Sep- 
tember first for the contest sponsored by the National 
Collegiate Advisory Committee of the WPA Federal 
Theatre project. On the advice of Hollie Flanagan, 
national director, ‘““A contestant can show what is hap- 
pening to people—all sorts of people, in America to- 
day.” Winning plays will run the WPA circuit with 
suitable rewards to the author. Send scripts to or 
secure information from: Education Section, Federal 
Theatre Project, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Sweeping Achievement. Seven hundred students at 
masculine Texas A. & M. College are sweeping and 
dusting their way through school in a mass “live at 
home” cooperative. “Nothing sissy in the plan” de- 
clares Dan Russell, professor of rural sociology at the 
school and former Chicago policeman. “There were 
rooms to be cleaned, cows to be milked, and chickens 
to be fed,” he explained in describing the project, which 
he estimated would save the 700 students. of limited 
means $150,000 for this school year. The plan, origi- 
nated accidentally, has reached its present proportions 
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from a start made in 1932 with twelve boys from om 
community who came down to set up their own home 
“An aunt of one of the boys came along to be houg 
mother and do the cooking. One boy brought along 
two milk cows and all were required to bring four lay. 
ing hens each. Soon it became evident that the boy 
would be unable to bring from their homes all of th 
food required by the group. A wholesale grocery 
house was contacted. Surprisingly to some, the play 
worked. The boys all passed their courses and mage 
better grades than the average living in the dorm. 
tories. 


Busy Deputation Program. The Bethel College Sty. 
dent Christian Movement has a thriving deputations 
program which has seen a steady growth since its he 
ginnings three years ago. The program for the pag 
year has engaged the active support of approximately 
fifty students and has been a profitable means of @ 
richment through participation. The present program 
comprises three divisions (1) devotional, (2) peace 
education (3) panel discussion “Mennonites” (Bethel 
is a Mennonite school). Nineteen programs are being 
given this year, including three presentations of the 
play “Operation at One.” 


The Hollister Conference (June 4-11) which this 
year is again interracial has enlarged its fellowship to 
include a Theological Student Conference, a Graduate 
Conference and a Faculty Conference. 


Reconciliation Trips. When in New York you may 
visit a Buddhist Temple, Hindu Center, beautiful Jew- 
ish Temples, Roman Catholic Centers as well as little 
Spains, Russias, Germanys; you may study first hand 
social settlements, slum clearance projects, unemploy- 
ment centers, penal reform centers, radical labor groups 
and Wall Street. Similar trips of discovery may be 
made in other urban centers. A group of professors 
and others are cooperating with a social agency in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. Get in touch with: 
Reconciliation Trips, 503 West 122nd Street, New 
York City. 


Fighting Jim Crow. Legal action has been taken 
against Northwestern University on a charge of racial 
discrimination, prohibited by Illinois state law. Wil- 
liam Bell, Northwestern student, purchased a ticket to 
the university-operated bathing beach but was denied 
admission because of his color. Insisting upon his legal 
right to enter he was told that he would be thrown out 
if he did so. Attorney for the university asked dismissal 
on the ground that the university was an eleemosy- 
nary institution, exempt from liability for wrongful acts 
of employees. Judge David decided that the school was 
engaged in private business in operating the bathing 
beach and thus was barred from exemption as a chari- 
table institution. “If it can be shown,” said the jurist, 
“that there is any discrimination because of race or 
color or religion the university is no longer entitled to 
the protection of the state and should be barred from the 
list of tax-exempt corporations.” 
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Interracial Action. The Southeastern Field Council is 
the name of the united interracial council which super- 
sedes the former Blue Ridge (white) and Kings Moun- 
tain (Negro) councils. The final vote was the climax 
of extended discussion by the two councils and the 
careful work of a committee which drew up the con- 
stitution which has now been ratified. . It is an- 
nounced that the Georgia State Conference when it 
meets next Spring will be interracial and will include 


in its membership Student Volunteers, Y. M. C. A.’s 
and Y. W. C. A.’s The Atlanta Intercollegiate 
Council met May 2 for a reévaluation of its purpose 


and program as an interracial council in the Atlanta 
.. The Student Christian Movement Conference 
will have its second annual session on June 17-22 at 
Berea College. As now outlined the program will in- 
clude: (1) study of our basic economic situation with 
special emphasis on economic factors underlying the 
race problem; (2) working with individuals, family, 
fellow students, the community, churches, administra- 
tion and faculty in effecting social change; (3) rele- 
vance of religion in motivation 
Frank Crosswaith, Harry 
are to be discussion leaders. 


area. . 


for social change. 
Sone and John Thompson 


Emory Holds Missionary Institute. J. E. Moreland, 
vice-president of Scarritt College, A. W. Wasson and 
H. P. Myers, secretaries of the Board of Missions, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, were guest speak- 
ers of the Emory University Annual Missionary In- 
stitute, April 13. 

“Nothing is comparable to missions as a creative 
enterprise,” said Dr. Moreland. Again, because 
“Christ is the only founder of a religion that lived the 
truth he taught, Christianity is synonomous with life. 
And Christianity, according to Dr. Moreland, has a 
genuine contribution to make toward world 
Peace may be secured through intercommunication, 
diplomacy, business, and religion; the greatest of these 


peace. 
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is the religion of Christ, for “peace is founded on good 
will, the basis of Christianity.” 

“Native leaders are best qualified to know their own 
need for missionaries,” said Dr. Wasson, explaining 
the new policy for sending workers to foreign fields. 
“These leaders are asking for missionaries because of 
the great task confronting them, for in those countries 
where our missionaries are sent only one per cent of 
the people are in the church.” Missionaries are needed 
not only to aid but to supplement the native workers. 
This supplementary work is done by correcting wrong 
impressions of the United States made by movies and 
newspapers, by promoting peace and understanding, 
and by living as witnesses that Christianity is not a 
tribal religion. 

“Our great task here at home is the development of 
a missionary minded church,” claimed Dr. Myers, talk- 
ing on “Our Churches Are Not Informed.” While the 
responsibility for missionary education rests primarily 
with the preacher, he said, the lay members of the 
church are not excused from their responsibilities in 
this field. It is the task of each church to have a com- 
mittee for a continuous program of effective missionary 
education. 


Idea for International Party. University of Nebraska 
tried this one with hilarious results: Students from 
different countries were asked to present some enter- 
tainment indicative of the customs or the games of his 
native land. A Hindu presented a game played in 
India; a Filipino student sang a song of his country; 
a German professor presented a clever stunt. After a 
grand march and follow-the-leader from kitchen to at- 
tic, the group reached the drawing room where they sat 
on chairs, pillows and the floor. 


Emissary of Peace: Carl Quimby Christol, Jr., 
graduate of the University of South Dakota, has been 
awarded the Mary Campbell Fellowship by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee for 1937-38. He will 
spend a year studying international law at Geneva, and 
will be associated with the Friends Center there. The 
fellowship was founded to aid American students who 
wish to pursue studies “in preparation for work as 
emissaries of international and interracial peace and 
good will.” 


The Fate of the R. O. T. C. is involved in the action 
taken by Congress on the Nye-Kavale bill. As a basis 
for informed action you should have data on recent 
legislation with regard to military training in land-grant 
colleges; report of the hearings before the congres- 
sional Committee on Military Affairs, etc. Secure this 
and other printed matter from The Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, 2929 Broadway, New York City. 


Seminarians Face Common Problems. The Inter- 
seminary Student Union of the Chicago Area met in 
March for their thirteenth annual conference. Par- 
ticipating groups represented: Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; Garrett Biblical Institute; Meadville The- 
ological School; Divinity School, University of Chi- 
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ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 





A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 


| of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
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THE 


cago; Bethany Biblical Seminary; Chicago Theologica 


Seminary; Disciples Divinity House; Evangelicg 
Theological Seminary; Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary and the Baptist Missionary Training Schoo} 
On platform and in seminars they considered the Prop. 
osition that “The Church Faces Secularization.” 


Campus Association---What Now ? 

To meet the changing needs of a college world, re. 
ligion and the philosophy of life which it gives mug 
necessarily be more than an unattached, intangibk 
“spiritualism.” Religion has a big job on its hands, 
what with all the vice, graft and corruption with which 
we find ourselves surrounded. 


Christ was no mere 
idealist, and 


if Christianity and its contemporary 
agencies are to keep pace with the changing needs of ap 
upset world it must build a work-a-day religious phi- 
losophy which will help men to live creatively and more 
abundantly. What an opportunity for the local campus 
groups ! 

The S. C. M. can serve as the medium of reinter. 
preting to a starving and impoverished world those 
living ideas which though founded nearly two thousand 
years ago are still alive today. It must begin as a 
campus project, to snap a lethargic student body and 
an indifferent faculty back to a realization of its moral 
responsibility. Align them with men and women who 
march along in the vanguard of triumphant, creative 
living. JosEPH FRANKLIN HASKINs. 


From the College Press 
For A CREATIVE SUMMER 


“A new type of educational experience” in inquiries, 
work camps and social laboratories is open “to the 
student of imagination who sees a unique educational 
value in such social laboratory experience.” At the 
student’s very door there are “important problems of 
social change which can best be observed in direct par- 
ticipation.” The sentences quoted are from the folder, 
“Summer Vacation, 1937, Waste or Experience?” 
prepared by Bucknell’s Department of Sociology and 
the Christian Association. 

Nearly all such summer projects are intercollegiate, 
drawing into their membership students who are chal- 
lenging classroom theory with first-hand experience. 
These inquiries proceed in the midst of a conflict situa- 
tion and under trained leadership. . . . 

Every indication points to the greater use of field 
projects related to classroom theory, both for voca- 
tional emphasis and the development of a more ade- 
quate social philosophy. There is evidence that many 
more students will spend this summer in a creative way 
on projects designed to add a phase to educational 
growth, now impossible in the classroom.—Clinton 
Condict, in The Bucknellian. 
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Jesus - A Hazen Book 


By Mary Ely Lyman. Association Press. 50c. 


All of us whose pocketbooks are small are indebted to the 
Hazen Foundation for their plan to present a series of books 
on religious subjects by outstanding authorities within a rea- 
sonable price range. First came John Bennett’s Christianity 
and Our World, and now Dr. Mary Ely Lyman’s Jesus. If the 
standard set by these two is maintained the future of the Hazen 
books is bright! 

Into the fifty-odd pages of this little book Mrs. Lyman has 
condensed all the historical facts necessary to begin an intelli- 
gent study of Jesus; also she has produced an interpretive 
pen picture which makes compelling the desire to know Jesus 
hetter as the Master of the twentieth century, as well as of the 
first. 

Using as a starting point J. Middleton Murry’s statement 
“The time had come when it became urgent upon me to make 
up my mind about Jesus,” Mrs. Lyman raises two questions: 
What do we know about the historical Jesus? and what is his 
meaning for us? Both she answers admirably. No one can 
read the chapter “The Interpretation of Jesus in History” 
without attaining a more sympathetic understanding of what 
earlier Christians have thought about Jesus, even if we cannot 
today accept all their points of view. And this reviewer is 
particularly glad that Mrs. Lyman finds the significance of 
Jesus to be more than that of an ethical teacher. “But the 
present meaning of Jesus for our lives lies not only in the fact 
of his ethical achievement nor in the contagion of his person- 
ality. . . . It was not simply a good life; it was a spiritual life. 
It was a life of unbroken communion with God.” 

This book makes one want to turn again to the New Testa- 
ment and reread more carefully the Synoptic account—and one 
can ask little more of a book on Jesus! It is a book which stu- 
dents should find invaluable both for personal and group study. 

W. Burnet EAston, Jr. 


‘J 
The Future of Liberty 


Macmillan. $2.00. 


The accuracy with which the present horror in Spain bears 
out the observations of the violence of counter-revolution as 
stated in a former study by Mr. Soule, makes us turn with 
confidence to his latest book, The Future of Liberty. Although 
published prior to the President’s proposal for the Supreme 
Court, this book deals with the basic problems behind the much 
discussed issue, “the conflict between necessity for change and 
loyalty to American tradition.” 

Mr. Soule points out that liberty is not “absence of restraint” 
but involves the acceptance of disciplines inherent in the pur- 
suit of a “purpose” around which there is substantial unity. 
“Where the American tradition has stopped short is in defining 
a national purpose suitable to our new technical environment.” 
Any such effort at definition reveals the growing conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, which, he says, is the great problem of 
the present era. He asks the question, liberty for whom?— 
for a few favored financial interests or liberty for workers as 
well? Specific situations in the current struggle reveal the 
gathering lines of violence. There are too many ugly practices 
on the part of “reputable” industrial organizations in calling in 
gangs of professional strike-breakers whose purpose is to stir 
up trouble rather than to allay it. The story of the machine 
set-up for the protection of the “liberty” of the public utilities 
against what they consider to be legislative encroachments 
shows how the public pays for having its mind made up. 

From a close-up of the struggle the author moves on to con- 
structive measures. He points out why he disagrees with Mr. 
Lippman in his program of a “compensated economy”; he dis- 


By George Soule. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


cusses the pros and cons of state regulated capitalism and sup- 
ports his own proposal of a socialized system of planning for 
abundance. He reiterates his loyalty to the Constitution in 
asserting’ that in the American tradition there is all that is 
required for such a socialized economy. The safeguard from 
violent revolution in this process of change is the protection of 
the traditional American liberties of free speech, free associa- 
tion, and the defense of democracy and equality. 

This discussion of liberty, in terms of the specific issues of 
the contemporary social scene, should be useful to all who wish 
to clarify their own thinking or who have responsibility for 
directing the thinking of others. Witmer J. KITCHEN. 


é 
Christianity and the Individual 


By Halford E. Luccock. $1.50. 


Those aware of Dr. Luccock’s social passion need not be re- 
minded that his latest book is not a treatise on “individual sal- 
vation” or “rugged individualism.” In these Jarrell Lectures 
delivered at Emory University last year Dr. Luccock, in bril- 
liant and vivid style, reinterprets the place of the individual in © 
the midst of a growing emphasis in our society on the collective 
and impersonal character of life. 


Cokesbury Press. 


With keen insight he analyses the forces which are “running 
over the individual like a fleet of steam rollers” and states the 
relation of the Christian faith to these personality destroying 
forces. What does Christianity affirm about the achievement 
of personality in the face of the defeating effects of the present 
economic order on people’s lives, “the high premium placed on 
conformity by our mass production society,” the Fascist tend- 
encies in American life—in short, all those strains and tensions 
which are the “deadly enemies of the soul”? 


It is Dr. Luccock’s firm belief that the Christian faith offers 
the individual the greatest resources to meet the disintegrating 
effect of society today. He stresses man’s need of a faith in 
God not only in order to bring peace and balance to his own 
soul but also to give him a faith in the ultimate values of the 
universe which will enable him to work to establish peace, jus- 
tice, brotherhood, and more abundant life for all men. In show- 
ing that the Christian task involves untapping the available 
resources .for personal life—the strengthening of the Christian 
individual—at the same time that it involves struggling for a 
more Christian society in which it will be possible for all people 
to live to their fullest capacities, Dr. Luccock resolves that 
false dilemma between the “individual gospel” and the “social 
gospel.” 





In a day when all too little attention is being given to the 
individuals who make up society such a stimulating and bal- 
anced interpretation as Dr. Luccock has presented is most 
timely in readjusting our thinking and warrants the careful 
reading of all those working closely with people today. 

Brut McKee. 
& 


Pacific Adventure. 
By Willard Price. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 


In this book an American journalist describes his experi- 
ences on a four-months’ trip to Micronesia, Japan’s Mandate 
in the South Seas. The author devotes the first half of his 
book to an account of his visit on the Isle of Yap—one of the 
few remaining spots still practically untouched by civilization. 

The later chapters deal with more important subject matter. 
Mir. Price is one of the few Americans to visit Micronesia 
in recent years, since Japan does not encourage foreign inspec- 
tion of her work in the Mandated Islands. On the whole, 
he finds little to criticize in the administration. The people 
are not intimidated nor are they unduly exploited. Some 
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of the chiefs admit that self-government is an impossibility 
and they prefer the Japanese to either of their previous rulers, 


the Spanish and the Germans. 
taking place in Micronesia. 


However, a great change is 
A flood of Japanese immigration 
is rapidly making the islands an integral part of Japan and 
inevitably will absorb the small native population. Ambitious 
plans beginning in 1936 are being worked out for the develop- 
ment of Micronesia: a Five-Year-Plan for 
Twelve-Year-Plan for aviation; a 
trial expansion. 


emigration; a 
Ten-Year-Plan for indus- 


Mr. Price points out the strategic importance of the Japanese 
Mandate. This group of 2,550 islands makes up the southern 
half of what he calls “Asia’s New Great Wall.” The islands 
are stepping stones to Australia, Borneo, New Guiana, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines. With the exception 
of Australia other side of the Equator, all 
these rich territories lie on the wrong side of the Great Wall. 
Thus Japan's extended influence cuts directly across the trade 
routes of the great commercial Great Britain, Hol- 
land, the United States. What is the attitude of these great 
powers toward the menace to their interests of Japan’s increas- 
ing strength? Future events in the Pacific will be decided by 
the answer to that question. ALIce CRUTCHFIELD. 


which is on the 


nations 


& 
The Christian Faith 


Edited by W. R. Matthews. Harper. $3.00. 
During recent years a number of books have been written 
by Christian thinkers (1) thoroughly at home in scientific 
method but who do not make a religion of their science, 


(2) frankly modernist in their handling of the Biblical docu- 
ments but who do not confuse the structures of first century 
thought or of doubtful earlier writings with the truths they 
may enshrine, and (3) fully alive to the glorious possibilities 
for human living in art, music, the drama, the movies, outdoor 
life, travel, well-chosen work and politics, but who do not 
confuse civilization with the Christian faith. The writers of 
these books have been doing some of the hard intellectual work 
necessary to a restatement of faith for an age that proposes to 
be scientific, that knows more about history than its prede- 
cessors, that will assuredly use its growing resources for en- 
riched living. 

3ut this is not to say that the job is finished. It is, however, 
an acknowledgment of the debt of all Christians to a growing 
number of thinkers and writers, and a preliminary to com- 
mending in warm terms a series of “essays in explanation and 
defence,” edited by W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
published under the title The Christian Faith. Reading its 
twelve study chapters, one feels moved not only to compare it 
but to class it in importance with Eugene W. Lyman’s The 
Meaning and Truth of Religion and F. R. Barry’s Christianity 
and the New World—to name only two books widely known 
in America. The value of The Christian Faith is enhanced by 
the fact that it is the codperative product of some of the finest 
minds in both the established and the free churches of Eng- 
land. Dr. Barry writes the section on the Christian way of 
life. Chapters on the unity, inspiration and authority of the 
Bible, the historical value of the Gospels, the Christian belief 
in God and in Christ, sin and the need for redemption—all 
twelve—will repay earnest study and thought. 

Undoubtedly it would be a difficult and perhaps impossible 
task to attempt to utilize much of this “religious terminology” 
with young people. One attack upon this problem is to discern 
truth through the phraseology and then say it better, if we can. 
Another is to begin by scrubbing up the concepts for which 
the words stand. I suspect we shall have to do both! 

One concludes his reading of The Christian Faith certain that 
he will not finish thinking about its contents for a long time 
and will be fortunate indeed if he even fully comprehends or 
lives out the faith it aims to set forth. Also with high respect 
for Christian thinkers and teachers who have labored to make 
that faith so understandable, believable and—as I suspect they 
wish it primarily to be—challenging ! J. E. Sprout. 
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Noteworthy Pamphlets 


You Be the Jury! Address to the Jury by Arthur Garfiey 
Hays, Counsel. The case of Emerson Jennings, a printer 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who was “found guilty on October 18, 19% 
of dynamiting a judge’s automobile during a strike of anthracy 
miners.” The Civil Liberties Union declares that this Case jy 
“an amazing frame-up” and that the evidence proves no criming 
conduct whatever.” (American Civil Liberties Union.) 


A Door of Opportunity: An American Adventure in Cosy. 
eration with Sharecroppers. By Sherwood Eddy. Descriptig, 
of the Delta Codperative Farm at Hillhouse, Mississippi, 
social experiment of extraordinary significance. 


( Associatiqg 
Press. 15 cents.) 


“Sit-Down.” By Joel Seidman; A. G. M. Stockholder Visix 
Flint. By Robert Morss Lovett. The January issue of Ng 
Frontiers contains two articles. The one by Mr. Lovett & 
scribes the condition of General Motors property while th 
strike was in progress. “Sit-Down” is a discussion of the tech. 
nique and history, the tactical value of this strike method ay 
the problems involved in carrying on. Legal and ethical prin. 
cples are stated from the union’s viewpoint. (League for Ip. 
dustrial Democracy, New York City. 25 cents.) 

Wages and Hour Legislation for the South. 
Douty. 


By H. Mv 
Argument for improved labor laws in the south an 
for a constitution amendment permitting Congress to set stané- 
ards for industries in which there is inter-state competition, 
(University of North Carolina Press. 15 cents.) 


Spain: The Battleground of Democracy. By Hubert € 
Herring. Issue of Social Action, devoted to a discussion of the 
background of the Spanish civil war. (Council for Social Ae- 
tion, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 10 cents.) 


World Affairs Pamphlets. A series of pamphlets on interna 
tional problems; “The Cotton Trade and American Trat 
Policy,” by Peter Molyneaux; “Economics and Peace: A 
Primer and a Program,” by Marc A. Rose; “World Textile 
Conference,” by Lewis L. Lorwin. (National Peace Confer- 
ence, New York City. Paper, 35 cents.) 


Training for Peace: A Program for Peace Workers. By 
Richard B. Gregg. The author believes that pacifists must be 
prepared to meet “ridicule, scorn, and adverse criticism,” at 
least; and if war or “full-fledged fascism” comes, “persecution 
and ostracism,” if not “imprisonment, property and 
severe physical suffering.” (Lippincott. 15 cents.) 


loss of 


A Blueprint for Fascism. By Frank B. Blumenfeld. Critical 
view of the Sheppard-Hill bill to implement the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan of the War Department. (American League 
Against War and Fascism, New York City. 5 cents.) 

” 
Who's Who in This Issue 

Grace Loucks ELLiorr—co-author of Solving Personal 
Problems, Sex Life of Youth; author of other books; Chair- 


man of the committee planning the National Assembly of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations. 


Joun C. Bennett—Associate Professor of Christian The- 
ology at Auburn Theological Seminary; author of Social Sal- 
vation and Christianity and Our World. 


Wittram E,. Krott—Minister of Arlington Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, East Orange. 


Rose TeERLIN—Economics Secretary 
Christian Association Movement; 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


serving the Student 
secretary-elect of the 


Fay CAmppeLtt—General Secretary at 
of Yale’s religious life. 


Dwight Hall, center 


GeorceE L. ABERNETHY—Professor of 
Stockton College. 
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BALANCED 
RATIONS 


for Summer Readri ng 


GOD---A Hazen Book 
By WALTER M. HorTON 50 cents 
Deals thoughtfully, provocatively, with the insistent 
question, “Is there a God?" Read especially the 
chapters “The Christian Idea of God,” “Reasons for 
Believing in God,” and “Living in Accord with the 
W ill ot God.” 

* 

OUR CHANGING 

CHURCHES 
By JOSEPH VAN VLECK, JR. Cloth, $2.25 


Examines a very present problem of the Protestant 
Church in America—the cleavage between historical 
creed and actual behavior pattern. The closing 
chapter is a challenging summary of the demands 
of youth on the Church. 


. 
STUDIES IN 
GROUP BEHAVIOR 

By GRACE L. CoyYLe Cloth, $2.75 


Five case histories of typical club meetings supply 
body of this book; these are prefaced by 


the author in a chapter of analysis leading to a 
jiscussion of the principles of leadership and 
riteria for discovery of leadership. 

. 


CREATIVE 
GROUP EDUCATION 
By S. R. SLAVSON Cloth, $2.50 
Discusses, among other questions What is it 
ungsters really want from us when they first join 
a club How should one select what an activity 
group ought to do? How do you know when your 
group discussions are really creative? How about 


competition ? 
6 


CAMPING AND 
GUIDANCE 

By ErRNEstT G. OSBORNE Cloth, $2.00 
A practical, non-technical description of how the 


camp experience may help in the emotional and 


social adjustment of the individual camper, Valu- 
able for camp counselors and leaders of boys’ 


groups. 


THUNDER 
OVER JERUSALEM 


By ALLEN E. Cross 


Cloth, $1.00 


There is much of beauty in these stirring poems 
and much that is disturbing as they move from 
angry protest against injustice to a challenging cli- 
max in the vision of “The Day Without Walls.” 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. New York City 











EDUCATION 
Or 


MARRIAGE 


FIRST STEPS IN 
PROGRAM BUILDING 
JANET FOWLER NELSON-MARGARET 
HILLER 50 cents 
What kind of program shall we set 
up? Five discussions are suggested 
for the Euthenics Committee. 


NO DATE HAS BEEN 
SET FOR THE WEDDING 


JANET FOWLER NELSON 25 cents 


For the girl who is caught by the 
problem of postponed marriage. 
Questions for discussion. 


JANET FOWLER NELSON 35 cents 
For the business girl who is consid- 
ering marriage via the two-job route. 
Arranged for group discussion. 


LOVE IN THE MOVIES 


JANET FOWLER NELSON 
10 for 25 cents 
A discussion outline for use in club 
groups. 
(Reprinted from the Womans Press, 
April, 1936.) 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














“THE GREEN INVASION” 


A special issue of this magazine to aid the freshman 


understand his college and to help the college under- 


stand the freshman. 


Articles by students and graduates, book reviews and 
editorials, addressed to the freshman and intended to 


help him meet his problems. 


This “Green Invasion Number” is a tradition. Every 
year we print approximately 25,000 to meet the 
needs of deans, student secretaries and others who 


work with freshmen. 


Ready 
September fifth 


In Any Day’s Mail 








THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and FAR HORIZONS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 





|] Enter my subscription for a year ($1.00) 
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THE GREEN INVASION NOMBER 


[] Herewith is (check) for $ 
[] Bill (payable November Ist) to: 


























RATES 


$6 for 50 
$10 for 100 Address 
$45 for 500 
$75 for 1,000 


Name 


























April 28, 1937. 
INTERCOLLEGIAN 
New York, New York 
Dear Sir 


Enclosed is a check for $6.00 in payment for 50 
copies of the October, 1937, Number (Green Invasion) 
of the Inter ollegian. 


Sincerely, 
DR. ARCHIE J. BAHM, 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 











More about the Contents later 
Place your order NOW 
* 


A copy for every freshman 

















